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THE  AMERICAN  PULPIT  ON  THE  DEA.TH  OF  LINCOLN 

BY    WJLLI.\M    E.    BARTON* 

A^riNISTER  and  his  family  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  Saturday 
morning,  April  15,  1865.     The  minister  remarked: 

"My  Easter  sermon  is  almost  finished.  I  have  been  working  on 
it  all  the  week.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  the  very  best  Easter  sermon 
which  I  have  ever  prepared.  Never  before  was  there  opportunity 
for  a  sermon  such  as  I  hope  to  deliver  tomorrow.  Our  country  has 
risen  from  the  dead.  Last  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday,  General  Lee  sur- 
rendered. The  war  is  over.  Our  country  has  come  to  its  resurrec- 
tion. We  are  one  people,  a  free  people,  risen  from  the  crucifixion  of 
war,  Our  nation  must  now  walk  with  Christ  in  newness  of  life.  I 
have  said  all  this  in  my  sermon.  I  have  just  a  few  finishing  touches 
to  put  upon  it,  and  the  sermon  will  be  complete.  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  fine  day  and  a  large  congregation,  and  I  am  hoping  to  have  a 
message  appropriate  for  the  day." 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  a  heavy  and  excited 
knock.     A  neighbor  entered,  and  said : 

"President  Lincoln  was  shot  last  night,  and  is  believed  to  be 
dying!  The  Secretary  of  State,  also,  was  attacked,  and  by  this  time 
is  probably  dead !" 

The  breakfast  was  left  unfinished.  Family  prayers  were  said, 
briefly  and  with  choking  voice.  Then  the  minister  hastened  to  the 
village,  and  waited  for  the  bulletins  that  came  in  swift  succession  over 
the  wires.  The  President  was  still  imconscious.  The  President  was 
sinking.  The  end  was  near.  The  President  was  dying.  Finally  the 
message  came,  "President  Lincoln  died  at  7:22."  This  news  arrived 
shortly  before  8  o'clock.    • 

Strong  men  wept  like  women  when  that  message  was  received. 

*Author  of  "The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  "The  Paternity  of  Abra- 
hain  Lincoln,"  etc. 
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For  a  time  there  was  a  sense  of  bewilderment.  No  one  knew  what 
to  do  or  say. 

Then  there  was  a  conference  of  the  leading  men  of  the  village  as 
to  whether  a  mass-meeting  should  be  held  that  night,  or  whether  to 
wait  for  the  Sunday  services.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Town  Hall 
should  be  draped  in  mourning,  and  that  residences  and  public  places 
should  display  tokens  of  grief. 

There  was  some  excitement,  also ;  for  it  was  alleged  that  a  "Cop- 
perhead" had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  was  glad  Lincoln  was  dead. 
There  was  talk  of  lynching  him. 

The  minister  returned  home  late  for  his  luncheon.  He  had  eaten 
little  for  breakfast,  and  he  had  no  appetite  for  his  midday  meal.  He 
was  weary  and  depressed.  While  he  was  eating  he  was  interrupted 
by  some  men  who  called  to  consult  him  concerning  some  details  of 
the  memorial  service. 

When  the  half-eaten  meal  was  finished,  he  said  to  his  wife: 

"That  Easter  sermon  will  not  do.     I  must  prepare  another." 

He  went  to  his  study,  and  thumbed  his  Bible,  looking  for  a  text. 
There  seemed  nothing  in  the  Bible  for  a  time  like  that.  He  leaned 
his  aching  head  upon  his  hands,  and  tears  dropped  on  the  pages  of 
the  sacred  book.  Then  he  knelt  and  prayed,  and  found  a  text  and 
began  to  write. 

In  what  town  did  this  occur  ? 

It  happened  in  a  hundred,  nay  a  thousand,  perhaps  ten  thousand 
parsonages  and  in  cities  and  villages,  all  over  the  United  States.  In 
some  such  fashion  as  this,  the  ministers  of  the  whole  country  sat 
down  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  night  to  prepare  new  sermons  in 
place  of  those  which  they  had  already  completed  in  preparation  for 
an  Easter  of  wholly  different  character.  Some  of  these  ministers 
participated  in  mass  meetings  on  Saturday  night,  which  used  some  of 
their  material  and  shortened  their  time  of  preparation.  On  Sunday 
morning  they  stood,  all  of  them,  before  congregations  that  completely 
filled  their  churches,  and  they  spoke  such  words  as  God  gave  to  them 
in  that  hour. 

Even  without  this  event,  the  churches  would  have  ))een  filled  on 
that  Sunday.  Easter  is  a  day  for  overflowing  congregations,  and 
that  was  to  have  been  a  memorable  Easter.  But  the  death  of  Lin- 
coln brought  out  to  church  men  who  rarely  attended  a  service  of 
worship.  Perhaps  there  never  had  been  a  Sunday  when  so  many 
people  attended  church  services  in  America  as  did  on  that  day.   When 
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the  ministers  entered  their  pulpits,  after  a  night  spent  largely  in  their 
studies  in  meditation,  prayer  and  rapid  writing,  they  found  the 
churches  filled. 

What  did  those  ministers  say?  Plave  we  any  material  for  an 
answer  ? 

We  have,  first,  two  volumes  that  were  printed,  one  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Boston,  each  containing  twenty  four  sermons.  The  New 
York  volume  contains  sermons  delivered  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York; 
the  other  volume  has  sermons  delivered  in  Boston. 

Then,  we  have  nearly  three  hundred  of  those  sermons  in  pamphlet 
form ;  the  number  includes  sermons  delivered  within  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Lincoln ;  but  those  of  greatest  interest  are  those 
preached  on  that  first  Sunday. 

Then,  we  have  the  daily  newspapers  of  ]vlonday,  April  17.  These, 
if  we  had  time  to  read  any  considerable  number  of  them,  would  give 
us  illuminating  information.  There  is  abundant  material  for  a  study 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  American  pulpit  met  this  crisis,  and  it  is 
a  rewarding  study. 

The  first  fact  which  impresses  a  student  of  these  sermons  is  that 
the  ministers  chose  good  texts.  However  inadequate  they  felt  them- 
selves to  be,  they  were  able  to  go  to  their  Bibles  and  discover  strong, 
comforting  words  of  Scripture.  There  is  hardly  a  commonplace 
text  to  be  found. 

Some  of  these  men  selected  passages  which  were  a  confession 
that  the  mystery  of  this  calamity  was  utterly  beyond  their  own  at- 
tempt at  explanation.  They  had  such  texts  as  "Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God."  (Psalm  xLvi:10);  "Verily,  thou  art  a  God  that 
hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour,"  (Isaiah  XI-IV:15). 
Some  of  them  heard  the  i)eople*s  cry,  "Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?"  and  had  to  answer  sorrowfully,  "The  morning  cometh,  and 
also  the  night."  (Isaiah  xxi:12).  Some  of  them  cried  out  with 
David  in  his  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  "Thy  beauty,  O  Israel, 
is  slain  upon  the  high  places  !  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !"  (2  Sam- 
uel i  :19).  Others  turned  to  his  tribute  to  xAbner,  and  asked,  "Know 
ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Isra- 
el?" (2  Samuel  iii:38).  Some  went  to  the  New  Testament  and 
found  comforting  promises  from  the  words  of  Jesus.  Others  found 
strong  comfort  in  the  promises  concerning  the  stability  of  those  who 
trust  in  God. 

One  goes  through  the  list  and  finds  occasion  to  appreciate  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  these  ministers  and  to  commend  the  varietv  of  their 
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texts,  all  strong  and  good.     Of  one  or  two  of  them  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly. 

These  ministers  did  not,  as  a  rule,  profess  to  be  able  to  understand 
all  mysteries.  There  was  almost  complete  absence  of  a  feeling  of 
the  preachers'  glib  confidence  in  their  ability  to  tell  what  God  meant 
by  permitting  the  murder  to  occur. 

Although  so  hurriedly  prepared,  these  sermons  almost  without 
exception,  fall  into  very  good  homiletic  form.  The  men  who  com- 
posed them  had  in  general,  good  training.  They  were  able  to  meet 
an  emergency.  The  sermons  followed  well  arranged  plans.  While 
no  two  are  alike,  a  composite  view  of  a  considerable  number  of  them 
shows  this  as  a  fairly  typical  plan : 
Exordium — 

The  appalling  tragedy:    the  swift  change  from  joy  to  sorrow: 
the  conviction  that  this  is  a  time  to  be  silent  and  listen  to  God  rather 
than  a  time  for  any  one  man  to  assume  to  teach  others.     The  Bible 
as  a  source  of  comfort.     The  text  as  befitting  the  occasion. 
The  Analysis — 

(1)  An  estimate  of  the  character  of  Lincoln. 

(2)  A  plea  for  self-restraint,  and  for  justice  tempered  with 
mercy. 

(3)  The  duty  of  loyalty 

(a)  To  God. 

(b)  To  good  government. 

(c)  To  the  new  President. 
Conclusion — 

God  still  reigns,  and  will  make  even  man's  wrath  to  praise  Him. 
An  exhortation  to  righteousness  and  the  duties  of  peace,  with  con- 
fidence in  the  cause  for  which  Lincoln  gave  his  life. 

A  study  of  the  Lincoln  sermons  of  1865  calls  for  an  examination 
of  certain  others  than  those  delivered  on  Easter  Sunday.     There  are 
six  groups  of  these  Lincoln  sermons, 
i.     Fast  Day,  Thursday,  April  13,  1865. 

Massachusetts  had  for  many  years  observed  an  annual  Fast  Day, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  a  day  in  April.  Originally  designated 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  it  degenerated  into  a  day  of  spring 
sport,  until  about  30  years  ago,  when  it  was  abolished,  and  now  in 
the  State  at  large  April  19  is  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  Battles  of 
Lexington,  and  Concord,  while  Boston  has  as  additional  holiday, 
March  17,  ostensibly  in  commemoration  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
but  reallv  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick. 
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In  1865  this  Fast  Day  was  proclaimed  for  Thursday.  April  13. 
When  the  day  arrived.  Lee's  army  had  surrendered.  The  services 
of  the  day  took  on  the  character  of  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  In  sev- 
eral instances  ministers  frankly  changed  their  sermons  from  Fast- 
Dav  sermons  to  Thanksgiving  sermons.  In  several  instances  they 
took  as  their  text,  "Can  the  children  of  the  hride-chamber  mourn  as 
long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?"  (Matthew  ix:15).  They 
gave  over  all  thought  of  fasting,  and  made  it  a  day  of  rejoicing.  In 
several  instances  the  men  who  preached  on  Thursday  from  this  text 
returned  to  it.  and  on  the  following  Sunday  preached  from  the  other 
half  of  the  verse,  "But  the  days  will  come  when  the  l)ridegroom  shall 
be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast."  Of  these  were 
Rev.  R.  H.  Neale  and  Rev.  George  H.  Hep  worth,  both  of  Boston 

The  day  of  fasting  was  turned  into  one  of  feasting  and  rejoicing; 
the  day  of  gladness  was  turned  to  sorrow. 

2.  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1865. 

This  was  the  day  immediately  following  that  on  which  L^incoln 
died,  and  is  that  of  whose  sermons  we  are  particularly  to  speak. 

3.  Wednesday,  April  19. 

This  was  the  day  of  Lincoln's  funeral  in  the  White  House.  In 
many  cities  and  towns  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  same  hour. 
The  most  notable  of  the  sermons  of  this  date  in  that  of  Lincoln's 
pastor,  Rev.  P.  D.  Gurley. 

4.  Sunday,  April  23. 

Some  churches,  notably  some  of  the  Episcopal  churches,  had  al- 
ready so  arranged  their  Easter  programs  that  they  could  not  easily  be 
changed.  The  services  were  elaborate,  and  included  a  communion 
service.  There  was  little  time  for  an  address  on  Lincoln  that  day. 
In  some  churches  other  than  the  Episcopal  the  minister  felt  stunned 
and  incapable  of  speaking  in  any  adequate  manner  on  so  profound  a 
mystery  and  with  no  time  for  preparation.  But  on  the  next  Sunday, 
April  23,  and  in  at  least  one  instance,  that  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  of 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  April  30.  some  of  these  men  delivered 
carefully  prepared  discourses.  The  two  most  notable  of  those  of 
April  23  were  by  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  l)oth 
of  whom  were  at  Fort  Sumter  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  and  did 
not  return  to  their  pulpits  in  time  for  Easter. 

The  most  notable  of  the  addresses  of  Sunday.  April  30.  was  that 
delivered  in  Chicago  by  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  was  the  city's 
religious  and  patriotic  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of 
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Lincoln,  which  on  that  night  was  to  leave  Indianapolis,  arriving  in 
Chicago  at  noon  on  Monday. 

5.  Tliursday,  May  4.' 

This  was  the  day  of  Lincoln's  burial.  The  funeral  oration  was 
by  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Methodist  Church.  A  number  of  ad- 
dresses, not  all  of  them  by  ministers,  were  delivered  in  other  cities 
on  the  same  day. 

6.  Thursday,  June  1. 

President  Lincoln,  responding  to  a  serenade  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1865,  said: 

"We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow  but  in  gladness  of  heart. 
The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a  righteous  and  speedy 
peace,  whose  joyous  expression  cannot  be  restrained.  In  the  midst 
of  this,  however.  He  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. A  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared  and 
will  be  duly  promulgated." 

That  proclamation  was  never  issued.  Instead,  President  Andrew 
Johnson  proclaimed  Thursday,  May  25,  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
mourning.  Later  he  changed  the  day  to  Thursday,  June  1,  Ascen- 
sion Day.  On  that  occasion  meetings  were  held  and  addresses  de- 
livered. 

Of  these  later  addresses,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Dr.  Gur- 
ley  and  Bishop  Simpson,  and  with  those  still  more  notable  excep- 
tions, of  Beecher  and  Cuyler,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  do  not 
rise  in  interest  above  the  level  of  the  sermons  of  Easter. 

A  week's  time  gave  opportunity  for  more  capable  preparation, 
for  quotations  from  Lincoln's  speeches  and  proclamations,  perhaps 
for  better  literary  finish,  but  the  sermons  were  more  labored,  and 
on  the  whole  not  better  than  the  messages  that  were  wrung  out  of  the 
broken  hearts  of  the  ministers  as  they  toiled  and  prayed  over  their 
sermons  on  the  night  following  Lincoln's  death. 

Among  the  notable  sermons  preached  in  Episcopal  Churches  on 
Easter  was  that  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  Morgan,  Rector  of  St. 
Thomas  Church  in  New  York  City.  This  sermon,  entitled  "Joy 
Darkened,"  was  followed  by  another,  a  week  later,  entitled  "The 
Prolonged  Lament."  Between  these  two  was  an  address  delivered 
on  the  day  of  Lincoln's  funeral.  These  three  addresses  were  printed 
in  a  memorial  pamphlet.     The  rector  said  of  them : 

"These  sermons,  written  as  some  of  you  know,  with  the  utmost 
haste,  have  little  merit  except  as  they  embody  and  give  expression  to 
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the  horror  and  bitter  grief  which  the  assassination  of  our  noble  Presi- 
dent instantly  awoke." 

The  same  might  have  been  said,  perhaps,  of  all  the  sermons  of 
this  group.  Yet  this  would  not  be  the  whole  truth.  The  sermons 
of  Dr.  Morgan,  and  to  a  large  degree  of  the  others,  did  more  than 
express  the  congregations'  horror  and  grief.  They  also  uttered  pro- 
found expressions  of  loyalty,  comfort  and  trust. 

The  sudden  change  of  tone  of  all  the  newspapers  that  had  been 
hostile  to  Lincoln  is  noted  in  more  than  one  of  the  sermons  preached. 
Not  on  Easter  Sunday,  but  within  a  week  following.  Rev.  William 
T.  Wilson  of  Albany,  in  a  service  on  April  19,  the  day  of  Lincoln's 
Washington  funeral,  said : 

"How  fully  the  moral  virtues  of  the  late  I'resident  had  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  appreciation  of  his  country,  had  its  best 
witness  in  the  unvarying  tone  of  the  popular  press.  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  any  expression  of  detraction.  The  friends  and  the  op- 
ponents of  his  administration  have  vied  with  each  other  in  generous 
tributes  to  his  memory." 

The  limitations  of  this  essay  do  not  permit  a  study  of  the  formal 
funeral  orations  delivered  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Lincoln. 
These  included  that  of  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  delivered  at  a  mass- 
meeting  in  Bryan  Hall,  Chicago,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  30,  the 
day  before  the  arrival  of  the  body  of  Lincoln;  the  eulogy  by  Hon. 
Henry  Champion  Deming  before  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut;  the 
address  in  Springfield,  IMass.,  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  one  of  the  first 
to  undertake  a  complete  biography  of  Lincoln ;  and  a  number  of 
other  speeches  by  eminent  men,  including,  and  most  notable  of  all, 
the  oration  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft  before  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress. Brief  mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  two  sermons, 
which  though  partaking  of  the  character  of  funeral  orations,  were 
still  of  a  homiletic  character.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sermon  de- 
livered in  the  White  House  on  April  19,  by  Lincoln's  pastor,  Rev. 
Phineas  D.  Gurley.  D.  D.  It  was  a  dignified  and  comforting  ad- 
dress, prepared  under  great  difficulties,  and  has  a  secure  place  among 
tributes  to  Lincoln.  The  other  was  by  Bishop  ^Matthew  Simpson, 
and  was  delivered  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's 
burial.  While  this  was  more  nearly  an  oration,  it  still  was  a  tender, 
pastoral  tribute,  and  was  justly  esteemed  a  tribute  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  This  paper,  however,  confines  its  survey  to  the  sermons 
that  sprang  out  of  the  hearts  of  local  pastors  in  the  course  of  their 
regular  parish  ministrations. 
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The  spirit  in  which  the  ministers  approached  their  task  on  the 
Sunday  morning  following  the  assassination  finds  illustration  in  the 
frank  introduction  of  the  theme  by  several  of  them.  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  sermon  of  Rev.  James  P.  Eells  is  an  illustration. 
He  announced  as  his  text: 

"I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my 
help.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and 
earth." — Psalm  cxxi.  1,  2. 

His  opening  words  were  : 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  preach  the  sermon  I  designed  for  this 
morning.  My  heart  beats  too  closely  in  sympathy  with  your  own  to 
allow  the  consideration  of  any  ordinary  theme,  while  I  feel  wholly 
unfitted  to  speak  to  you  on  that  which  will  give  place  to  no  other. 
Never  within  my  recollection — perhaps,  never  since  the  formation 
of  our  government — have  the  masses  of  the  people  been  more  pro- 
foundly moved  with  consternation  and  grief  than  within  the  past 
twenty-four  hours.  I  went  through  our  great  thoroughfares  of 
business  soon  after  the  first  awful  tidings  reached  us  yesterday 
morning,  that  I  might  learn  something  more  definite,  even  though 
it  should  be  the  confirmation  of  my  fears ;  and  the  faces  of  all  classes 
of  men  presented  the  most  sad,  yet  most  eloquent,  commentary  on 
the  great  calamity  that  has  befallen  the  nation.  The  laborers,  gath- 
ered on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  were  speaking  in  low  and  mournful 
tones  of  the  President's  death.  The  companies  around  the  bulletin 
boards  read  the  dispatch  which  sealed  all  hope  with  the  manifest 
conviction  of  the  public  loss.  The  men  of  business  greeted  me  only 
with  exclamations  which  made  known  their  deep  concern  in  so  solemn 
an  emergency.  Political  distinctions  were  not  regarded — there  was 
a  universal  feeling  of  distress  and  astonishment  that  the  two  chief 
officers  of  the  government  should  be  the  victims  of  an  assassin.  Such 
a  day  as  yesterday  has  rarely  been  known  in  the  history  of  nations. 
Such  a  Sabbath  as  this  has  come  to  us  in  no  part  of  the  terrible  his- 
tory of  the  past  four  years ;  and  we  should  be  thankful  that  its  sacred 
calm,  its  blessed  privileges,  its  hallowed  inspirations  of  peace,  and 
comfort,  and  trust,  and  hope  come  so  soon  to  relieve  and  cheer  a 
Christian  People." — (Our  Martyred  President,  pp.  219-220). 

The  feeling  of  inadequacy  to  meet  so  tragic  a  situation  was  spoken 
by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Rogers.  Referring  to  some  deep  sorrow  that  had 
come  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  New  York  pastorate,  a  sorrow 
with  which  members  of  his  congregation  were  evidently  familiar, 
he  said : 
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"Never  since  that  fearful  blow  which  brought  desolation  to  my 
own  household  in  the  first  month  of  my  ministry  here  have  I  come  to 
this  pulpit  with  such  a  lingering  step,  with  such  a  burdened  spirit.  I 
have  never  feared  for  my  country's  final  triumph  and  safety.  I  will 
not  fear  for  her  now.  But  a  dispensation  so  unexpected,  so  mysterious, 
so  overwhelming  in  itself,  its  circumstances,  and  its  possible  results, 
may  well  make  us  tremble  and  bow  ourselves  before  the  mighty  hand 
of  God.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  have  shrunk  from  meeting  you  in 
this  house  of  God  to-day.  I  had  anticipated  and  prepared  for  a  very 
different  occasion.  I  had  hoped  to  welcome  Easter  Sunday  under 
circumstances  grateful  alike  to  the  Christian  and  the  patriot,  and  with 
anthems  of  joy,  and  lessons  of  Holy  Scripture,  appropriate  to  this 
blessed  Christian  festival,  to  have  greeted  you  in  the  sanctuary.  But 
the  providence  of  God  has  inaugurated  a  different  method,  and  altered 
the  key-note  of  the  service  of  this  hour.  I  know  that  there  is  but  one 
thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  assembled  here.  It 
is  not  the  thought  of  Easter,  not  the  thought  of  resurrection,  life, 
gladness,  and  hope,  which  would  express  itself  in  a  hallelujah  of 
grateful  praise.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  awful  event  which  has 
clothed  a  nation  in  mouring,  and  exchanged  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  Erom  the  capital  of  our  land,  where  our 
Chief  Magistrate  lies  in  death,  the  victim  of  a  foul  and  fiendish  deed, 
comes  a  sad,  stern  message,  which  we  cannot  ignore.  It  has  gone 
over  the  lightning's  track  to  every  city  and  village  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  has  hushed  the  accents  of  joy  and  triumph;  it  has 
oppressed  the  national  heart  with  sorrow ;  and  there  is  probably  not 
a  pulpit  in  the  loyal  States  to-day  which  has  not  taken  its  key-note 
from  this  calamity.  For  myself,  my  thoughts,  so  far  as  I  could 
rally  them,  have  turned  to  that  great  truth,  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  calamity,  which  is  so  forcibly  illustrated  in  this  direful  hour.  Athe- 
ism has  no  consolation  to  offer  us  now.  Philosophy  is  cold  and  com- 
fortless. Faith  must  find  something  firm  and  durable  to  rest  on 
amid  these  dissolving  shadows  of  earth  and  time.  'Shall  there  be 
evil  in  a  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?'  Above  the  wailing  of 
a  stricken  nation,  above  the  tide  of  disappointed  hope,  outraged  sensi- 
bility, or  vindictive  passion,  the  awful  voice  of  Jehovah  is  heard, 
saying:  'Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.'  " — Our  Martyred  Presi- 
dent, pp.  242-243). 

The  first  feeling  of  helpless  bewilderment  wdiich  came  to  the 
ministers  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  assassination  w-as  confessed 
by  some  of  them,  as  l)y  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  of  Boston: 
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"Brethren,  1  feel  almost  incompetent  to  direct  your  thoughts  this 
morning,  as  I  have  scarcely  l^een  ahle  for  the  last  twenty- four  hours 
to  collect  and  guide  my  own.  Language  seems  impotent  to  give  ut- 
terance to  all  that  I  think  and  feel.  But,  douhtless,  your  experience 
has  heen  similar  to  my  own.  Yesterday,  after  the  first  outburst  of 
my  sorrow,  and.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  add,  of  righteous  indignation 
against  the  fiendish  author  of  this  terrific  tragedy,  the  instincts  of 
faith  and  the  habit  of  my  heart  prevailed,  and  I  heard,  as  it  were,  the 
Holy  Spirit  breathing  in  my  ear  the  solemn  and  sublime  injunction, 
"Be  still,  and  know  that  T  am  God ;"  and  there  was  borne  in  upon  my 
mind,  also,  that  declaration  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  uttered  for  the 
comfort  of  his  children  as  they  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  the 
counsels  of  his  wisdom  and  the  joy  of  his  ]:)resence,  "Behold  I  die, 
but  God  shall  be  with  you."  Our  first  duty,  my  friends,  in  this  sad 
hour,  now.  as  in  all  great  emergencies,  public  and  private,  the  only 
help,  comfort,  and  strength  of  our  souls  is  to  turn  unto  God,  and 
lean  upon  Him." — (Boston  Scniioiis.  p.  247). 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Spear  of  New  York  began  his  sermon  with 
this  l)it  of  autobiography: 

"I  meet  you  to-day,  my  friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  public  grief  and  sorrow.  I  had  risen 
early  Saturday  morning  to  complete  the  first  two  sermons,  having  for 
my  theme  "Victory  and  its  Duties,"  and  expecting  to  have  preached 
that  sermon  to  you  at  this  time.  I  waited  for  the  morning  paper, 
and  when  it  came  it  brought  to  me,  as  it  did  to  you,  the  intelligence 
of  the  most  awful  event  in  the  history  of  this  country.  The  carrier 
greeted  me  with  a  tearful  and  saddened  countenance,  exclaiming: 
"Sad  news  this  morning !  The  President  is  shot !"  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  true;  yet  I  opened  the  paper  and  read  the  dispatches,  and 
saw  that  it  was  so.  Ere  this  the  news  has  spread  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  land,  kindling  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation  which 
no  words  can  describe.  But  yesterday  we  were  joyous  and  hopeful, 
thanking  God  for  his  mercies,  and  congratulating  each  other  upon  the 
bright  prospects  of  the  future.  Our  recent  victories  gave  promise 
of  a  speedy  and  lasting  peace.  We  saw,  as  we  supposed,  the  end  of 
this  terrible  war.  How  suddenly  and  how  awfully  have  our  emotions 
been  changed  into  those  of  the  deepest  sorrow !  Who  can  refuse  to 
weep?" — (Our  Martyred  President,  p.  289). 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams  made  a  sad  confession  of  the  changed 
character  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  complete  change  in  the  character 
of  his  sermon : 
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"Few  are  the  words  which  are  needed  to-daw  (lod  lias  si)oken, 
and  we  are  duml).  These  funereal  eml)lems — this  soml)re,  melan- 
choly hlack — ^these  pale  faces  of  anxious,  sorrowful  men  ;  this  leaden 
weight  at  our  hearts,  announce  the  terriljle  aflliction  which  has  he- 
fallen  the  nation  in  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  its  honored 
President. 

I  had  expected  to  address  you  this  morning,  in  a  joyous  strain, 
on  the  most  joyous  event  in  the  history  of  our  world.  I  had  pre- 
pared a  discourse  on  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the  rising  of 
individuals  and  nations  in  him  to  a  new  life.  But  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  asseml)led  are  so  appalling  that  all  ordinary  topics  are 
for  the  moment  entirely  superseded.  \Vhen  God  speaks  out  of  the 
whirlwind  it  would  betray  profane  insensibility  not  to  pause  and  con- 
sider. Never,  I  will  not  say  in  our  history,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  there  such  a  conjunction  of  events  as  that  which,  in  an 
instant,  has  thrown  this  nation  from  the  heights  of  joy  into  pro- 
foundest  mourning."-  — ( O/fr  Martyred  President,  p.  329). 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  wdio  was  not  accustomed  to  admit  his 
own  insufficiency  for  a  task,  said  this  : 

I  said,  we  have  got  the  flag  back  again  on  Sumter.  So  we  have. 
But  only  at  half-mast.  It  reached  the  staff  just  in  time  to  droop. 
Men  began  to  cheer — suddenly  they  turned  to  wailing.  The  triumph 
seems  a  mockery.  Victory  waits  recognition  unheeded,  for  the  bells 
are  tolling.  He  who  made  our  success  welcome  is  not  here  to  share 
it.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  honored  and  beloved  head  of  the  na- 
tion, is  no  more ! 

"Aly  brethren.  ])ear  me  record  here  to-day.  This  pulpit  has  never 
uttered  one  timid,  trouI)led  word  in  these  four  years.  I  have  not  lost 
heart  for  a  moment  in  the  essential  righteousness  of  our  cause,  nor 
confidence  in  the  final  success  that  would  come  to  it.  You  will  mis- 
understand my  language  now,  and  mistake  my  temper,  if  you  imagine 
I  am  cowed  into  any  wavering,  startled  into  any  irresolution,  or 
grieved  into  any  distrust,  by  the  terrible  events  of  the  hour.  But  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  I  am  shocked  more  than 
ever  before,  and  under  the  cloud  of  God's  providence  as  I  never  ex- 
pected to  be.  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  awful  transaction. 
I  could  almost  wish  it  was  the  custom  to  wear  sackcloth,  and  put 
ashes  on  mourners'  heads.  All  the  day  would  I  fittingly  sit  silent 
under  the  shadow  of  a  common  grief  with  you.  I  speak  truly  when 
I  say.  I  have  met  no  greater  sorrow  in  my  manly  life  than  this.  T 
behave  myself  as  though  he  had  been  my  friend  or  brother ;    I  bow 
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down  heavily,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  his  mother.'     And  all  this 
sensibility  I  know  you  are  sharing  with  me. 

"The  feeling  which  rests  on  each  mind  and  heart  today  is  not  a 
simple  feeling.  To  us  all  it  is.  in  some  measure,  undefined.  I  can- 
not be  of  any  real  help  to  you,  I  fear,  save  in  the  way  of  giving  you 
an  analysis  of  your  grief,  and  suggesting  the  form  of  its  expression." 
—  {Our  Martyred  President,  pp.  86-87). 

Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol  of  Boston  gives  this  picture  of  the 
hours  preceding  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit : 

"I  am  unable  to  give,  and  you  perhaps  indisposed  to  receive,  any 
regular  preaching  to-day.  If  I  can  but  tell  you  what  was  in  the  air ; 
if  I  can  voice  your  feeling  and  my  own,  still  more  that  spirit  of  God 
which  is  ready  to  be  voiced  by  human  lips,  the  real  end  of  our  meet- 
ing will,  however,  informally,  be  reached.  I  lay  aside  therefore  my 
written  discourse.  Though  it  be  ecclesiastically  a  festival  this  morn- 
ing, no  Romish  or  other  rubric  has  a  right  to  prescribe  our  theme. 
I  take  no  text  save  from  the  Bible  of  providence,  the  great  book  of 
events,  God's  finger  is  still  writing  in  burning  words  every  hour.  I 
accept  his  subject,  and  defer  my  own. 

"I  need  not  even  tell  the  youngest  of  you  what  has  occurred.  How 
all  too  suddenly  it  was  known !  How  on  the  wires  it  flashed,  how  in 
the  atmosphere  that  overhangs,  and  in  every  wind  that  sweeps  across 
our  borders,  it  brooded  and  was  borne !  The  craped  and  drooping 
flag,  the  slow-sounding  bell,  the  minute-gun  told  it;  and  had  the 
ocean-telegraph,  yet  to  succeed,  only  served,  the  brain  and  heart  of 
the  world  would  be  trembling  with  one  sympathy.  California,  from 
our  farthest  bounds,  is  with  us  in  the  same  sensation  to-day. 

"I  shrink  from  naming  the  deed  by  which  we  are  so  stirred.  An 
actor  in  a  theatre  performs  a  part,  in  a  scene  of  real  life,  which  ex- 
tinguishes all  the  interest  of  the  mimic  stage.  What  a  contrast  the 
last  tragedy  to  our  late  jubilee !  God  seems  to  have  chosen  sacred 
days  for  his  messages, — on  two  successive  Sundays  appointing  cele- 
brations of  victory, — and  now  giving  to  Good  Friday  and  Easter  a 
new  association  indeed  in  Christian  minds ! 

"But,  on  this  dark  day,  my  purpose  with  you  is  not  a  lament,  but 
comfort.  Let  me  try  to  mention  some  consolation." — (Boston  Ser- 
mons, pp.  51-52). 

That  Lincoln  was  shot  in  a  theater  was  a  shock  to  the  ministers, 
hardly  any  of  whom  in  that  day  believed  in  theaters.  They  were 
hard  put  to  it  to  explain  the  matter.     They  bluntly  said  that  a  thea- 
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ter  was  not  a  good  place  for  a  man  to  die.     Rev.  Robert  Lowry,  pro- 
lific writer  of  hymns,  faced  the  problem  squarely : 

"And  now  I  come  to  meet  a  question  which  will  disturb  every 
Christian  mind.  The  President  was  shot  in  the  theatre.  We  would 
have  had  otherwise.  Pulpits  will  speak  of  it.  The  press  will  com- 
ment on  it.  The  people  in  the  streets  will  talk  aliout  it.  Let  us  look 
at  it  with  a  calm  judgment. 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  the  IVesident  went  to  the  theatre  because 
he  loved  to  be  there.  He  was  not,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a  theatre-goer.  It  is  known  that  he  went  with  great  reluctance. 
He  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  enjoy  a  scene  like  that.  But  the  news- 
papers had  announced  that  the  President  and  General  Grant  would 
be  there  on  that  evening.  The  people  thronged  the  house  to  do 
honor  to  the  great  men  who  had  saved  the  country.  General  Grant, 
who  had  no  time  to  waste  in  amusements,  left  Washington  on  the 
evening  train,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  President  knew  that  the  people  would  be  disappointed  if 
they  saw  neither  of  the  faces  that  they  delighted  to  honor.  Weary 
as  he  was,  he  decided  to  go.  He  went,  not  to  see  a  comedy,  but  to 
gratify  tlie  people.  If  he  had  a  weakness,  it  was  that  he  might  con- 
tribute to  the  joy  of  the  people.  For  the  people  he  had  spent  four 
toilsome  years  in  lofty  self-abnegation.  For  the  people  he  gave  up 
his  life  on  the  night  of  that  fatal  Friday. 

"There  is  another  consideration.  In  all  the  cor.ntries  of  Christen- 
dom, the  rulers  are  expected  to  visit  the  theatre  as  an  act  of  state. 
We  may  deplore  the  custom,  but  it  is,  nevertheless  luiiversal.  It  is 
an  observance  that  stretches  back  through  long  generations.  There 
is  a  supposed  necessity  for  it.  It  is  only  there  that  the  Executive  can 
receive  the  formal  acclaims  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  There  they 
feel  free  to  give  him  the  tribute  of  popular  plaudits.  They  cannot 
so  recognize  him  at  church,  nor  in  pul)lic  receptions,  nor  in  casual 
appearances  abroad.  The  President's  1)Ox,  like  the  reception  room, 
is  an  arrangement  of  state  policy.  It  is  an  established  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  people.  From  a  religious 
stand-point,  we  cannot  approve  of  it.  But  we  must  not  confound 
the  act  of  the  President,  prompted  ])y  high  considerations  of  state, 
with  the  visit  of  a  private  citizen,  moved  thereunto  by  the  low  desire 
of  a  mere  selfish  gratification." — {Our  Martyred  President,  pp.  310- 
311). 

Not  many  of  the  ministers  entered  into  theological  discussions,  or 
attempted  to  discriminate  between  what  God  causes  and  what  God 
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permits,  but  Rev.  James  Reed  of  the  New  Church  in  Boston,  ven- 
tured thus  far  into  Theology : 

"The  Lord,  I  say,  has  permitted  this  shocking  deed.  But  let  us 
remember  that  irie  has  not  caused  it.  He  is  the  cause  of  no  evil 
whatsoever.  But  all  evil  has  its  origin  in  man  himself,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  abuse  or  perversion  of  his  divinely  given  freedom. 
No  belief  could  be  more  false,  than  that  the  Lord  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  the  murderer  to  do  this  thing.  On  the  contrary.  His  infinite 
love  was  extended  over  him,  as  it  is  over  all  of  us,  to  lead  him  to  put 
away  the  fiendish  lust  and  thought  which  impelled  him  to  the  fiendish 
act.  But  he  would  not  yield  to  any  divine  or  heavenly  influence, 
working  within  and  upon  him.  He  listened  to  the  voice  of  hell  in 
preference  to  that  of  heaven.  And  the  Lord,  knowing  what  was  best 
for  all  concerned,  interposed  with  none  of  those  events,  which  we 
call  accidents,  but  permitted  him  to  carry  out  his  bloody  purpose." — 
(Boston  ScfDioiis,  p.  299). 

Several  of  these  ministers  had  personally  met  Lincoln.  Among 
them  were  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  Rev.  R. 
H.  Neale,  who  had  served  in  the  Christian  Commission,  related  this 
incident : 

"I  remember  the  interview  which  he  had  with  the  Christian  Com- 
mission at  our  first  meeting  in  Washington.  He  received  us  cordi- 
allv,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  enterprise.  'Nothing,'  he  said,  'is 
l)etter  for  the  soldiers  than  to  be  followed  with  Christian  influences,' 
and  seemed  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  giving  to  the  cause  his  offi- 
cial sanction.  'Whatever  the  government  could  do  to  give  to  our 
agents  free  access  to  camp  and  hospital  should  be  done.'  " — {Boston 
Scniioiis,  p.  166). 

Rev.  Dr.  Elbert  S.  Porter  of  New  York  related  this  incident : 

"In  the  summer  of  1862,  I  passed  an  hour  with  the  President  in 
his  summer  retreat  at  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home.  There  were  but 
three  others  present,  and  the  conversation  was  free  and  unrestrained. 
He  spoke  of  slavery  as  a  thing  which  had  grown  up  with  the  nation 
and  grown  into  it — said  that  one  section  was  no  more  responsible 
than  another  for  its  original  existence  here,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
having  sufl:'ered  from  it,  ought  to  share  in  efiforts  for  its  gradual  re- 
moval. His  mind  at  the  time  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  scheme  of  gradual  and  compensated  emancipation.  That 
scheme,  however,  found  no  fa\'or  among  the  insurgents,  and  was 
violentlv   condemned   bv   certain   organs   of    opinion   at   the    North. 
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When.  ho\ve\er,  foreign  inter xention  became  imminent,  tlie  Presi- 
dent issued  as  a  war  measure  the  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves.  It  was  a  measure  concerning  which  men  have  fhffered — hut 
that  it  was  heheved  hy  the  President  to  he  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  I  have  no  manner  of  douht.  ' — {Our  Martyred 
President,  p.  237). 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Lothrop  of  Boston  said  : 

I  remember,  in  the  only  interview  I  ever  had  with  him.  in  tlie 
autumn  of  1861.  at  Washington,  in  com))any  with  twenty  or  thirty 
other  persons,  each  of  whom  had  his  special  purpose  in  the  visit,  and 
went  up  in  his  turn  to  present  it,  that  I  was  at  first  amused,  not  to 
say  offended,  at  what  seemed  an  undignified  levity,  and  a  marvellous 
facility  in  conveying  or  enforcing  his  answers  to  the  various  requests 
presented,  by  telling  some  story,  the  logic  of  whose  application  to  the 
case  in  point  was  unmistakably  clear.  During  this  part  of  the  inter- 
view I  was  led  to  wonder  where  was  the  power?  how  had  this  man 
so  impressed  himself  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  as  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  position  he  occupied?  That  wonder  ceased,  that  inquiry 
was  answered,  before  I  left  the  presence.  A  lady  made  application 
for  the  release  of  her  brother,  who  had  been  arrested  for  disloyalt}' 
by  the  major-general  commanding  in  the  vicinity  of  Frederick,  Mary- 
land. The  President  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  but  what  she  had  told  him,  and  that  the 
arrest  and  detention  were,  necessarily  within  the  discretionarv  power 
of  the  major-general  commanding  in  the  district.  Considerable  con- 
versation ensued,  and  some  tears  were  shed ;  and.  at  length,  the  Pres- 
ident consented  to  indorse  ui)on  her  petition,  which  was  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  major-general,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  release, 
provided  the  general  thought  it  compatible  with  the  public  safety. 
As  he  gave  her  back  the  petition,  with  this  endorsement,  he  said,  and 
I  think  I  remember  very  nearly  his  exact  words:  "Madam,  I  desire 
to  say  that  there  is  no  man  who  feels  a  deeper  or  more  tender  svm- 
pathy  than  I  do,  with  all  cases  of  indi\idual  sorrow,  anxiety,  and 
grief  like  yours,  which  these  unhappy  troubles  occasion;  but  I  see 
not  how  I  can  prevent  or  relieve  them.  I  am  here  to  administer  this 
Government,  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  to  maintain  tlie  Union  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  my  oath;  before  God  and  man.  I  must.  1 
mean  to  the  best  of  my  al^ility,  to  keep  that  oath;  and,  however  mucli 
my  personal  feelings  may  ■^vmpathize  with  individual  sorrows  and 
anxieties,  I  must  not  yield  to  them.  They  must  all  give  way  before 
the  great  public  exigencies  of  the  country  I"     I  shall  never  forget  the 
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simple  majesty,  the  grandeur  and  force  with  which  these  few  sen- 
tences were  uttered,  or  their  effect.  In  a  moment  the  room  was  still 
as  death.  The  little  audience  that  had,  just  before,  been  laughing  at 
his  stories,  were  awed  and  impressed,  thrilled  through  and  through  by 
these  few  solemn  and  earnest  words.  They  were  a  revelation  of  the 
man.  They  made  me  feel  that  there  was  a  power  in  him  that  gave 
him  a  right  to  be  where  he  was.  That  right  he  has  vindicated  more 
and  more  every  hour  since  his  first  inauguration.  That  he  has  made 
no  mistakes,  that  he  was  at  all  times  superior  to  the  weaknesses  of 
our  nature,  or  the  faults  of  humanity,  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor 
truthful  to  maintain.  I  look  for  light  and  explanation  to  be  thrown 
upon  some  acts  and  incidents  of  his  administration ;  but  I  have  con- 
fidence that  that  light  will  reveal  reasons  which  will  show  them  to 
have  been  wise  and  right,  and  establish  a  patriotic  integrity  of  pur- 
pose that  will  do  him  honor." — (Boston  Sermons,  pp.  257-259). 

{To  be  continued.) 
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BY    WALLACE    N.    STEARNS 

For  two  years  Paul  had  l)een  a  prisoner^  in  Csesarea.  Festus  had 
succeeded  Felix.  In  accord  with  the  Roman  plan  of  consolidating 
provinces  into  larger  units,  government  for  the  region  Judaea,  Sama- 
ria, and  Idumea  was  centered  in  Caesarea.  Jerusalem,  still  the  re- 
ligious capital,  was  in  charge  of  a  military  Tribune.  Claudius  Lysias.- 
Festus  paid  early  attention  to  business  in  hand.^  It  was  midsummer 
when  he  took  up  active  duties,  and  late  in  the  summer  Paul  was 
started  on  his  long  journey.  By  the  time  the  voyagers  were  past 
Crete,  the  Fast,  September  15,  54  A.  D.,  was  gone  by.* 

Rebuilt  by  Herod,  capital  under  the  Procurators,  Caesarea  was  a 
port  of  call,  the  chief  seaport  of  Syria,  and  was  possessed  of  a  good 
harbor  compared  by  Josephus  to  that  of  Piraeus.*  "Its  largeness," 
he  says,  "was  not  less  than  the  Pyraeum  and  had  towards  the  city  a 
double  station  for  the  ships.  It  was  of  excellent  workmanship ;  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkable  for  its  being  built  in  a  place  that  of 
itself  was  not  suitable  for  such  noble  structures,  but  was  to  be  brought 
to  perfection  by  materials  from  other  places,  and  at  very  great  ex- 
pense." In  Paul's  day  the  population  was  mixed  and  the  Jews  were 
often  at  odds  with  their  neighbors.  A  greater  ofifense  to  Jewish 
prejudice  was  the  temple  erected  by  Herod  to  Augustus. 

So  late  in  the  year  navigation  would  be  uncertain.  Only  freight- 
boats  would  be  moving,  and,  as  in  this  case,  even  such  craft  would 
be  making  for  home  ports.  The  army  knows  no  excuse,  however, 
and  the  centurian  Julius  proceeded  to  get  as  soon  and  as  far  on  his 
way  as  possible  before  storms  or  mutiny  prevented.  As  the  route 
was  the  usual  course  for  ships  sailing  to  Greek  and  Roman  ports,  one 
might  reasonably  hope  to  fall  in  with  west-boimd  craft  even  before 

'Ac.  xxiv:27;  'Ac.  xxiii:26;  \  Ac.  xxv:16:  '  Tisri  10,  cf.  Lk.  xxvii  :9. 
°  Navigation  opened  about  the  beginning  of  March  and  closed  by  the  middle  of 
November. 
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reaching  Adramyttium.  Ships  of  that  time  varied  in,  size,  vessels 
l)eing  reported  at  500  and  even  1,100  tons.  Dimensions  are  given 
of  200  feet  length  and  50  ft.  breadth;  carrying  capacity  of  400,000 
bnshels  of  wheat  besides  passengers;  and  passenger-lists  are  cited 
as  large  as  600,  or  even  1,200  souls.  Patil's  boat  was  a  large  craft; 
there  were  276  persons  on  board  and  a  cargo  of  wheat. 

A  day's  sail,  sixty-seven  miles,  l)rought  them  to  Sidon.  This  an- 
cient port,  once  declared  by  Strabo  to  be  the  finest  on  the  continent." 
was  made  possible  by  a  rocky  ledge,  that  formed  with  afljacent  small 
islands  a  breakwater.  There  were  really  two  harbors.  Fifty  galleys 
could  ride  at  anchor.  But  Fakhr  ed-Din  to  protect  the  citv  against 
the  Turks  had  the  harbor  partly  filled  with  rock  and  earth.  Time 
and  waves  have  added  to  their  work  and  now  onh-  small  boats  can 
enter.  In  Paul's  day  Sidon,  now  outdone  l)y  the  growth  of  Beirut 
as  the  outpost  of  Damascus,  was  a  port  of  call  for  ships  from  Egypt 
to  points  in  Asia  Minor  and  further  west. 

Well  up  to  the  North,  near  the  ancient  Troas,  is  Adramyttium  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  the  same  name.'  Once  on  the  sea,  the  city 
was  later  moved  inland  to  Edremid  and  made  the  metropolis  of  the 
new  district  of  Roman  Asia,  where  the  assizes  of  the  entire  district 
were  held.  It  became  a  trading  port  and  a  l)ase  for  ship  lines  and 
was  noted  for  its  export  of  a  famous  oil.""  The  citv  had  the  right  of 
coinage  and  in  the  third  century  A.  D.  enjoyed  reciprocal  relations 
with  Ephesus.  It  was  a  division  point  for  sea-going  trade  east  and 
west.  Alexandria  and  intermediate  points  east ;  Adramyttium  to  points 
west.  Here,  it  would  seem,  as  in  the  case  (>f  this  "ship  of  Adra- 
m}ttiimi,"  goods  were  trans-shipi:)ed. 

Under  the  Empire  Myra  on  the  south  coast  of  Lycia  became  im- 
portant and  later  became  the  capital  of  Byzantine  and  ecclesiastical 
Lycia.  The  city  itself  lay  two  and  a  half  miles  inland  with  port  at 
Andrioke.  When  coast-wise  trade  gave  way  to  trans- Mediterranean 
service,  Mvra  became  a  division  point  on  the  route  to  Piraeus  and 
Rome.  The  "shi])  of  Alexandria."  also,  like  Paul's  shi]),  dri\en  out 
of  course  by  gales  stopped  at  recognized  ports  along  the  way  for  sup- 
plies and  chance  cargoes  just  as  ships  do  today,  save  that  tcxlay  tele- 
graph and  cable  add  an  element  of  certainty  then  unknown..  l\gypt 
was  the  granary  of  Rome.  Trade,  especially  in  wheat,  gradually 
centered  in  Rome.  Prevailing  winds  in  the  Levant  are  westerly, 
and  shii)s  did  not  sail  directly  for  Rome,  but  often,  reaching  the  ])ro- 

"  Xvi,  2. 

'  See  Pliilipnso'i's  map  or  Br.  Admiralty  map — eastern  sheet. 

*  Plin\'  xiii,  2,   5. 
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tection  of  the  Syrian  coast  and  the  islands,  as  Crete,  they  sailed  west- 
ward, favored  by  local  coast  winds.  In  stormy  weather  with  un- 
favoral)le  winds,  boats  always  took  the  longer  voutQ  \ia  the  Svrian 
coast.  This  was  true  of  Paul's  voyage  and  Lucian  affords  another 
instance.  "Alexandria  to  .\kanias  7  days ;  strong  west  wind ;  run 
for  Syrian  coast;  Sidon  to  Khelidonian  islands  east  of  Myra;  failed 
to  go  South  of  Crete"  and  made  Pirceus  when  70  days  out  froin  .Alex- 
andria."  Still  another  instance  we  have  in  the  storv  of  Gregorv 
Xazianzen  :  "Alexandria  direct  to  Greece,  till  he  came  near  Cvprus. 
thence  west  to  Greece.'"  20  days  Alexandria  to  Rhodes."  Here 
sailors  paid  their  vows — possil)ly  to  Poseidon.  Later  a  Christian  St. 
Nicholas,  a  Bishop  of  Myra,  became  patron  saint  of  the  sailors.  In 
Ac.  21  we  have  an  account  of  another,  the  usual  voyage,  this  time  en 
route  for  the  Palestinian  coast.  This  time  Cyprus  was  on  the  left. 
The  hindering  winds  in  this  later  voyage  were  from  the  west. 

Ijut  in  the  voyage  in  question  Luke  states  that  they  sailed  through 
biajiXevoavxeg  the  sea  adjacent  to  Cilicia  and  Pamphvlia,  i.  e.  north 
of  Cyprus. 

Cnidus,  back  of  the  present  Cape  Krio,  famous  for  fish  and  wine, 
and  for  unswerA  ing  loyalty  of  the  citizens  to  their  city's  honor,  stands 
on  a  peninsula  that  l)()ldly  thrusts  westward  into  the  Aegean  Sea. 
Scarcely  any  ruined  Greek  city  still  in  existence  shows  so  varied  a 
store  of  specimens  of  Greek  architecture.'-'  ( )n  a  hill  nearly  a  thous- 
and feet  high,  it  is  a  sighth'  point  for  mariners.  West  of  it  lies  the 
island  of  Cos,  and  once  beyond  this  a  ship  gets  the  full  sweep  of  the 
north  winds  from  the  Aegean,  which  bear  the  ship  southward  despite 
efforts  to  tack  on  its  course.  The  sailor's  next  hope  was  Crete,  140 
miles  east  to  west,  and  with  its  central  mountain  chain  forming  a 
break  against  wind  and  sea.  The  shi])  was  manv  days  making  a  dis- 
tance of  130  miles,  hence  there  must  have  been  much  storm  or  calm, 
"adversis  ventis  usi  essemus,''  tar:e  que  et  incommode  navigasse- 
mus."  According  to  Aristotle"  and  Plim'"'  the  prevailing  winds  at 
this  time  are  Xorth-west.  \\  ith  no  harbors  on  its  Southern  coast, 
Crete's  only  trade  on  the  south  is  carried  on  by  small  sail  and  coast- 
ing boats.  Steep  shores  prevent  anchorages  and  landings  are  un- 
certain and  dangerous. 

"  Cf.  Ac  xxvii  :7. 
■  '"  Carwni  dc  vita  sua  128  ff ;     Oral.  18:31. 
"  Carmen  dc  rrhus  sids.  312 
"Med.  Pilot.  IV.  pp.  2f)0,  443. 
"  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  I'at'iiliariw,  xiv.  5. 
"  Dc  Mundo  4. 
'^■Med.   Pilot,  iv.  434. 
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Fair  Havens-Lasea-(Kalo  Limniones)^°  lies  at  the  other  point  of  a 
considerable  triangle  of  land  projecting  from  the  south  shore  about 
midway  of  the  island.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  port  for  the  ad- 
jacent town  of  Lasea  of  which  practically  nothing  is  known.  A 
small  bay  opens  eastward  from  the  present  Cape  Matala,  partly  shel- 
tered by  two  small  islands,  St.  Paul  and  Megalonisi,  to  the  S.  E.  and 
S.  W.  respectively.  "Not  recommended  as  an  anchorage  to  winter 
in ;  although  a  vessel  well  found  in  anchors  arid  chains  as  in  the 
present  day,  would  have  a  better  chance  than  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul 
by  securing  with  stern-fasts  to  the  shore,  under  the  lee  of  or  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  islet  of  St.  Paul."  The  swell  rolling  around  the 
point  of  the  island  during  a  S.  E.  or  southerly  gale  would  even  be 
dangerous.  In  westerly  or  northerly  winds  there  is  anchorage  in 
the  roadstead.  In  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  a  steep  rock  36  ft.  high. 
Between  this  rock  and  the  ancient  site  of  Lasea  is  a  reef  extending 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  shore.  For  a  ship  like  Paul's,  the 
anchorage  was  undesirable  though  better  than  what  followed.  So 
long  as  this  point  of  land  shielded  the  vessel,  the  force  of  contrary 
winds  was  not  so  seriously  felt.  Once  past  this  point,  the  ship  was 
caught  in  the  vast  expanse  of  water  including  the  open  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Ionian  seas.  Fair  Havens  lies  east  as  Phoenix  lies  west 
of  Cape  Matala.  How  could  a  sailing  vessel  round  the  point  into  a 
N.  W.  gale? 

The  Fast  of  the  Atonement  occurred  on  10th  Tishri,"  the  Au- 
tumnal equinox. ^^  Closed  season  for  navigation  lasted  Nov.  11  to 
Mar.  5.  Voyages  were  considered  dangerous  after  middle  of  Septem- 
l)er.  As  the  ship  was  a  grain  ship,  the  Centurian  was  chief  in  com- 
mand.^^  He  listened  to  the  skipper  and  accepted  his  plan  to  sail  on 
40  miles  to  Sutro  (read  vs.  12  after  vs.  8),  Phoenix,  the  best  harbor 
of  Crete,  with  its  mouth  protected  by  an  island,  and  affording  shelter 
from  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  winds.  This  seems  the  meaning  of  xatoc 
Ai6a  xatd  xwqov    i.  e.,  towards  the  points  to  which  these  winds  blow.-** 

Being  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Crete,  there  would  be 
little  danger  from  northerly  winds.     Opposite  is  the  little  island  of 
Clauda.     The  northward  slant  of  shore  gave  opportunity  for  dv£|i6g 
Tvcpcovixog,    a  tempestuous  wind.     From  what  quarter  did  this  wind 
blow?     If  we  follow  A.  V.,  we  read  Euroklydon,  S.  E.  wind,  "East 

^"Zd.  p.  437. 

"  Sept.-Oct. 

"2-Cf.  2c.  11:25  ff. 

"  Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  P.  321. 

^^  Cf.  Arrian  Pcriplus  Euxini,  p.  3. 
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billower,  i.  e.  a  rear  wind  and  a  following  sea,  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  handle.  Following  the  reading  of  xAB^  we  have  Euraquilo,  N.  E. 
wind,  which  seems  the  more  likely  in  the  light  of  what  happened. 
Out  in  the  open  water,  driven  by  the  N.  E.  wind  farther  and  farther 
from  port  not  only  westward  but  southward  as  well,  out  into  the 
greatest  stretch  of  water  in  the  entire  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  ship 
now  faced  the  probable  alternative  of  foundering  in  mid-ocean  or 
ultimately  driving  onto  the  broad  shoals  of  the  north  African  shore. 
The  farther  westward  the  boat  went,  the  farther  was  it  from  the  pro- 
tection of  land  and  the  more  violent  became  the  force  of  the  wind 
now  unimpeded  by  any  land  contours.  Driving  southward  the  ship 
came  to  the  lee  of  the  island  of  Clauda  X-*"  which  gave  relief  for 
the  time  sufficient  for  the  sailors  to  bring  the  now  water  logged  small 
boat  up  on  deck.  This  little  island  is  a  rocky  crest  5^  by  3  miles 
and  1065  ft.  above  water  level.^^  On  the  eastern  side  is  a  roadstead 
with  anchorage.  The  east  side  furnished  protection  against  west 
winds,  the  south-east  point  of  the  island  is  a  harbor  against  north 
winds,  but  here  we  have  a  north-east  wind  that  drives  full  front  into 
the  little  triangular  bay  and  churns  it  into  foam.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  island  are  rocks  and  shoals ;  on  the  south  side  a  high,  precipi- 
tious  shore-line  without  break  or  inlet,  but  as  the  depth  rapidly  in- 
creases there  is  no  anchorage  and  a  boat  must  drift  or  be  dashed  on 
the  rocks.  There  may  be  safety  in  a  S.  W.  or  westerly  gale  but  not 
so  when  the  wind  is  easterly.  To-day  the  island  is  poor,  barren,  and 
with  few  inhabitants,  and  then,  as  now,  was  a  sorry  place  for  stranded 
sailors. 

Now  began  an  eleven  days  drift  before  the  gale.  Clouds  and  fogs 
shut  out  all  light  of  sun  and  stars.  There  could  be  no  reckoning. 
From  the  north  and  east  came  the  storm,  to  the  South  were  the  Syr- 
tes.  On  the  North  shore  of  Africa  lie  two  bays,  the  larger,  Syrtis 
major,  full  of  dangers  from  sand-bars  and  quicksands,  with  a  desert 
shore,  syrtica  regio,  on  the  South.  The  smaller  bay,  Syrtis  minor, 
has  rocky,  shelving  shores,  and,  due  to  its  exposure  to  N.  E.  winds, 
with  variable  currents. 

Tides  in  the  Mediterranean  are  not  extreme.  Thus  the  maximum 
at  Venice  is  sometimes  three  feet,  at  the  island  of  Zante  only  six 
inches.^-  The  danger  was  not  so  much  from  being  drawn  into  a 
vortex  as  popularly  supposed,  but  from  being  driven  on  to  shoals  or 
on  a  desert  shore.     With  a  N.  E.  wind  driving  them,  the  sailors  so 

'\Mcd.  Pilot.  IV.  p.  442. 

"^  Chisholm,  Stanford's  Compciidiiiin  of  Gcograf'hy,  T,  pp.  84. 
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maneuvered  with  sails  and  steering  oars  as  to  gain  one  degree  of 
northing  in  their  zig-zag  course  of  fourteen  davs.  6iacpego[.t8vojv 
%ia)v  ev  xcp  'A5()ia  i.  e.  the  Ionian  Sea.  Some  allowance  must  he 
made  for  currents,  which  are  stronger  during  and  after  a  northeast 
storm.  The  general  set  of  the  currents  is  southward  for  the  Archi- 
pelago, though  varying  according  to  the  wind.  From  Syria  to  the 
Archipelago  the  current  is  westward  and  at  times  violent,  especiallv 
to  the  west  as  hetween  Rhodes  and  the  mainland.  OfT  the  coast  of 
Crete  the  currents  are  variahle,  varying  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  From  Egypt  a  current  sweeps  up  the  Syrian  coast,  passes 
Asia  Minor,  and  meeting  a  southward  current  from  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Aegean  takes  a  southerly  course  oft  Crete  at  a  rate  of  one- 
half  to  f)ne  and  a  half  knots  an  hour.  Mariners  are  instructed  to  al- 
low for  one  to  one  and  a  half  knots  an  hour  for  a  fresh  hreeze ;  it 
must  have  heen  much  greater  for  Euracjuilo. 

The  ship  had  now  l;een  driven  30  miles  westward  luit  also  half 
that  distance  to  the  South.  At  that  rate  the  ultimate  destination 
could  not  well  he  other  than  the  shoals  of  the  African  shore.  To 
avoid  this  disaster  was  now  the  sailors'  i)rol)lem  to  work  out  in  a 
fierce  gale  with  sails  and  a  north-east  wind,  hy  tacking  and  keeping 
the  vessel's  nose  as  much  as  possihle  to  the  north.  The  nearest  har- 
hors  were  those  of  Crete  to  which  there  was  now  no  hope  of  return- 
ing.    Their  only  possihle  goal  was  the  shores  of  Italy.-' 

The  real  i^eril  must  have  l:)een  due  to  the  straining  of  timhers  and 
the  leaky  condition  of  the  ship — to  he  driven  on  a  lee  shore  or  to 
founder  in  mid-ocean.  Pliny  refers  to  this  wind  as  "pestis  non  an- 
tennas modo  verum  ipsa  navigia  contorta  fragens."-'  So  Josephus : 
BajtxioitevTEq  yag  f]|.iwv  toij  jt^^oioi)  xaxa  |.ieoov  Ti]v  'A^Qiav.-^  And 
\^irgil,  'T.axis  laterum  compagihus  omnes.  Accipiunt  inimicen  im- 
hrem,  rimisque  fatiscunt."-''  To  the  Ijurden  of  keeping  the  ship  afloat, 
would  he  added  the  horrors  of  general  destruction  from  the  sweep- 
ing seas,  the  difficulty  of  moving  about,  the  loss  of  stores,  and  the 
impossibility  of  preparing  food. 

■^  (1)    Only  a  N.  E.  wind  could  have  driven  the  boat  to  Clauda. 

(2) The  crew's  fear?  of  being  driven  onto  the  Syrtcs   (vs.  17)   could  only 
have  been  caused  by  a  northerly  wind. 

(3)  Ruraquilo  equals  eurus   (S.  E.  Vvind)    plus  aquilo   (N.  wind)  ;    N.  E. 
or  E.  wind  is  necessary. 

(4)  Must  have  been  a  west  driving  wind 

(5)  Note    the    violence    of    the    wind;     {'--toSgciuovTec:     as    over    against 
vjTfjzJ.ivaai.ifv.     Vs.  8.  cf.  vs.    17,      e.-t'.{)6vt8c   fcpfQoue^a. 

;';  HNii.  48 
'^^  Life  iii. 
-"  Aeneid. 
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To  meet  the  peril  of  foiuKlering  or  of  going  to  i^ieces,  resort  was 
made  to  undergirding  the  shi]),  I'.-rouovvi'ovtt;.  Two  explanations  are 
possihle  : 

1 — Passing  a  hea\  v  cahle  al)out  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  thus 
preventing  the  higher  ends  from  sagging  or  heing  forced  apart  h}'  the 
violence  of  the  sea.  thus  hreaking  the  ship  through  the  middle.  This 
seems  the  only  possihle  way  for  a  ship  at  sea  in  a  heavy  storm.'-' 

2 — Passing  the  cal>les  about  the  ship  from  top  down  to  keep  the 
planks  from  springing  apart.  Query :  how  could  it  be  possible : 
But: 

1) — This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  vjiouovvi'-ovTeg  to  jtXoTov, 
"undergirding  the  ship." 

2) — This  is  the  exegesis  of  scholars,  as  James  Smith,  David 
Smith.  Ramsay. 

3) — Instances  ancient  and  modern:  e.  g.  (Smith,  "shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul.  pp.  65 tT.)  : 

a — Russian  ship  Jupiter.  lingland  to  Baltic.  1815. 

b — British  ship  home  from  Arctic.  1S37. 

c — British  ship  Alliion.  home  from  India,  1S4C). 

d — Two  ships,  cited,  without  date,  by  Smith. 

4) — Such  gear,  vjtcuoaj-iaTa,  formed  part  of  the  ship's  gear  and 
might  well  l)e  tackle  specially  rigged  for  the  purpose. 

5) — Such  is  the  definition  laid  by  such  technical  works  as  Fal- 
coner's Marine  Pistioiiury.  "To  frap  a  ship  is  to  pass  four  or  five 
turns  of  a  large  cable-laid  rope  around  the  hull  or  frame  of  a  ship. 

to  support  her  in  a  great  storm :    this  expedient,  however,  is 

rarelv  put  in  practice."  In  the  case  of  the  Arctic  ship  above  (b — ) 
we  have  the  ship's  log:  "A  length  of  the  chain-cal)le  was  i)assed 
under  the  bottom  of  the  ship  four  feet  before  the  mizzen  mast,  hove 
tight  bv  the  capstan,  and  finally  immovably  fixed  to  six  ring  bolts  on 
the  quarter  deck." 

The  problem  of  lowering  the  gear,  xaAeaavxe;  x6  oxei3o;.  The 
term  oxevoq  refers  to  all  tackle  of  ships,  naval  gear,  and  lowering 
the  gear  meant  sending  down  every  stick,  spar,  and  every  bit  of  can- 
vas not  used  by  reason  of  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Some  sail  was 
necessary  for  the  ship  to  mind  the  rudder.  The  regular  furling  of 
the  sails  was  aloft.  In  storm  superfluous  sail  would  be  sent  down. 
The  ship  made  a  brave  fight,  heading  into  the  storm,  and  between  the 
southward  drift  due  to  the  storm  and  the  constant  northward  star- 

"' Hor.,  odes,  I,  xiv:6 — "ac  sine  finilnis  fix  ditra'-c  cariiicc  Possuit  iinf^cri- 
osiiis  .Icqiior." 
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board  tack  under  such  sail  as  she  could  carry,  the  ship's  course  would 
head  about  west,  Malta  being  a  little  north  of  west  from  Clauda. 

Two  large,  long-handled  oars  let  out  one  from  each  side  of  the 
ship's  stern,  and  drawn  up  out  of  the  water  whenever  the  ship  was 
riding  at  anchor,  served  for  steering. 

The  time  from  Clauda  to  Malta  is  given  as  nearly  fourteen  days ; 
the  distance  is  476.6  miles ;  the  rate  of  drift  in  a  storm  of  "mean  in- 
tensity" for  a  large  vessel  is  estimated  at  one-half  to  two  miles  an 
hour. 

Taking  a  mile  and  a  half  as  the  mean,  we  have  476.6  divided  by 
1.5,  which  equals  a  little  over  317.73  hours.  2>\7.7Z  divided  by  24 
equals  13  days,  5  hours,  44  minutes,  which  would  equal  the  four- 
teenth night,  TeaoaQaxaibexcxT'n  vij|,  thus  counting  in  the  day  the 
ship  left  Fair  Havens. 


Eureka  Point,  zvitJi  the  Tozver  and  Battery  of  the  University. 


St.  Paul's  Bay,  protected  from  all  except  N.  E.  to  E.  winds  affords 
good  anchorage  after  a  ship  is  once  inside,  but  shoal  water  and  rock 
bottom  render  the  passage  in  dangerous.  Eastward  of  the  bay  from 
the  easternmost  extends  a  spit  (now  called  Ras  il  kavra)  for  1000 
yards,  reaching  as  far  as  the  60  ft.  depth.  To  a  ship  approaching 
from  the  East  there  would  come  a  roar  of  breakers  and  later  the  sight 
of  the  surf.  The  water  shoals  rapidly.  Between  two  successive  sound- 
ings there  is  a  discrepancy  of  thirty  feet  (120-90).  In  the  darkness  of 
the  night  the  wise  course  was  to  anchor  prow  to  shore.   Four  anchors 
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from  the  stern  held  the  boat  fast  and  swung  the  bow  toward  the 
land.  Then  they  prepared  for  the  next  likely  move,  viz.,  to  drive  the 
wind  for  a  possible  stream  entering  the  bay,  or,  failing  that,  to  run 
ashore  on  a  sandy  beach.  Putting  up  sail,  though  not  a  big  mainsail, 
to  give  them  leeway,  and  letting  down  the  steering  oars,  the  sailors  let 
the  ship  drive.  An  unforeseen  circumstance  prevented  the  successful 
outcome  of  their  plans.  To  the  north  of  the  bay  lies  an  island  so 
situated  that  the  waves  passing  around  at  either  end  form  a  whirl- 
pool within  the  bay,  and  this  threw  the  ship  out  of  course.  The 
water  shoals  rapidly  and,  though  evidently  not  far  from  land,  the 
ship  ran  aground,  the  fore  part  burying  its  keel  in  the  bar  and  the 
stern  breaking  under  the  impact  of  the  waves  rolling  shoreward. 
Under  similar  conditions  and  in  this  bay,  was  lost  the  British  frigate. 
Lively,  August  10,  1810. 

Here  again  in  the  harbor  of  Malta  was  another  grain  ship,  the 
"Twin  brothers,"  from  Alexandria  bound  for  Rome,  that  had,  with 
what  experiences  we  know  not,  reached  the  Malta  coast  before  the 
storms  barred  further  progress.  The  island  was  not  a  desert  island, 
possibly  was  one  of  Rome's  many  feeders,  and,  it  may  be,  the  sailors 
of  this  ship  had  witnessed  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  vessel.  On  this 
ship  the  Centurian,  once  more  with  superior  authority,  embarked  the 
prisoners  for  Rome. 

Touching  at  Syracuse  for  three  days  for  cargoes,  the  ship  stopped 
at  Rhegium  until  the  favoring  south  wind  made  possible  the  passage 
north  through  the  straights  of  Messina.  Puteoli  on  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples was  the  regular  port  for  Italy.  Thence  by  land,  travel  was  over 
the  Appian  Way,  to  Rome.  Puteoli  was  the  Liverpool  of  Italy.  The 
independent  traveller  preferring  to  go  by  water  to  Rome,  landed  at 
Puteoli  and  transferred  to  a  smaller  boat  for  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  Here  freight  boats  also  unloaded  their  cargoes,  and 
thither,  doubtless,  the  "Twin  Brothers"  sailed  after  disembarking 
passengers  at  Puteoli. 


THE    EMPRIZE    SUPREME— CONCERNING    EVOLUTION 
AND  RELIGIOUS  FAITH 

EY    EDWARD   LE   ROY    MOORE  . ;' . 

IF  we  admit  that  man  is  of  the  dust — totally  a  product  of  evolution, 
can  we  still  find  the  higher  values?  And  if  we  fmd  these  values 
how  shall  they  he  named  ?  Down  through  the  centuries  of  the  ])ast, 
men  have  given  to  these  higher  values  the  names  faith,  religion.  God. 
Must  we  today  ahandon  these  names,  breaking  utterly  with  the  emo- 
tional life  of  our  race  up  to  the  present  time,  and  find  other  names; 
or  is  there  a  fundamental  continuity  in  the  evolution  of  human  emo- 
tional life  which  makes  the  old  words  the  only  Avords  that  will  fully 
express  the  meanings  which  we  find  in  our  own  hearts,  when  we 
ponder  on  the  nature  of  man's  life? 

The  organization  of  our  thinking  is  named  philosoiihy  and  science. 
How  shall  we  name  the  organization  of  our  emotions  if  we  reject 
the  names,  faith,  religion,  God? 

The  modern  studv  of  ph}sical  and  biological  science  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  theory  of  evolution — the  belief  that  man  is  a  product  of 
the  development  of  lower  forms  of  life.  This  doctrine  is  so  firmly 
established  in  the  thought  of  modern  men.  that  those  who  attack  it, 
do  nothing  but  reveal  their  own  amazing  ignorance.  This  ignorance 
is  stubbornly  maintained  on  account  of  fear — fear  that  the  theory,  if 
believed,  would  destroy  the  higher  values. 

Is  this  fear  justifiable?  Wdiat  are  the  religious  and  ethical  im- 
plications of  the  doctrine?  Must  we,  in  the  light  of  evolution,  rele- 
gate all  religious  ideas  to  the  category  of  fantasies;  or  can  we  find 
in  evolution  itself  a  sound  basis  for  those  realities  which  can  be 
named  nothing  but  faith,  religion.  God  ? 

Evolution  presents  to  the  mind  a  universe  composed  of  ])articles 
of  matter  which  move  in  space.  These  movements  of  the  particles 
of  matter  in  spatial  relations  extend  through  time,  and  by  evolution, 
organisms  ai)pear  which  change  as  time  goes  on  and  these  changes 
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result  in  mam-  l\i)es  and  kinds,  tending'  for  ihc  most  part  toward 
greater  complication.  And  latest  to  api^ear  is  man.  an  organism  corn- 
loosed  of  particles  of  matter  all  in  motit)n  in  relation  to  each  other,  but 
with  such  a  marxelous  harmon_\-  and  co-ordination  that  man  can  see 
and  understand,  dimly  at  least,  how  he  came  to  he. 

Ijut  what  rot)m  is  there  in  this  cold  heartless  mechanistic  universe 
for  any  God  ?  • 

We  might  as  well  a.^k  what  room  there  is  in  ihis  cold,  heartless 
universe  for  any  man. 

All  that  can  he  found  within  a  man  must  also  he  in  that  cold  me- 
chanistic tmiverse.  -And  if  in  man  we  l\nd  that  which  is  warm  and 
living,  we  may  he  sure  that  in  that  universe  of  which  man  is  the 
child,  the  oitspring.  there  is  also  something  warm  and  living. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  upon  that  primitive  inorganic  slime  in 
which  there  mtist  haAC  come  to  heing  that  missing  link  hetween  the 
complicated  inorganic  hody  and  the  simplest,  the  ver\-  first,  the  all- 
ancestral  organism.  Let  tis  grant  that  there  was  a  time  when  no  liv- 
ing thing  existed.  In  some  complex  solution  of  myriads  of  complex 
molecules.  ])erhai)s  in  the  slime  of  the  primeval  sea,  the  non-living 
conglomerations  mtist  have  been  immense  in  number.  The  phvsio- 
chemical  experiments  tried  by  nature  in  that  cosmic  laboratory,  must 
ha\-e  been  almost  endless.  Each  of  these  bodies  must  have  had  prop- 
erties from  the  others.  Bach  of  these  myriads  of  bodies  existed  for 
a  little  time  and  then  disintegrated.  But  among  the  multitude,  by  a 
happy  circumstance,  one  strange  l)odv  appeared  one  daw  which  did 
not  so  easily  disintegrate.  It  had  three  striking  properties — yes  four. 
It  absorbed  or  fed  upon  the  less  complex  materials  and  transformed 
them  into  its  own  substance  and  thus  grew  in  l)ulk.  It  changed,  it 
underwent  mutations.  It  divided  and  thus  multij^lied  itself.  These 
three  things  doubtless  had  h.een  done  by  many  other  bodies  before  it. 

But  it  had  the  i)ower  of  changing  itself  so  as  to  avoid  or  to  es- 
cape destruction,  and  while  other  bodies  previously  may  have  had 
such  power,  they  did  not  have  it  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  this  new 
body.  Thus  success  in  self-preservation  was  finallv  attained  by  a 
body  which  differed  from  the  myriad  previous  failures  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  the  tendency  to  maintain  itself.  This  new  mass  of  matter 
had  a  power,  a  jiroperty.  a  tendency  that  made  the  day  of  its  origin 
the  beginning"  of  a  new  era  on  the  earth,  the  era  of  life.  And  this 
little  speck  in  the  slime,  became  the  first  born,  the  all-ancestor  of  the 
living  world. 

While  this  first  successful  living  being  probably  differed  so  slight- 
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ly  from  its  abortive  predecessors,  yet  how  vast,  how  profound  the 
difference  between  an  organism  and  a  non-living  body ! 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  simplest  living  cell?  How  did  it 
differ  from  inorganic  bodies?  You  will  answer  that  it  had  the 
power  to  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  itself  to  cope  with  the 
changes  in  environment. 

Its  molecules,  while  doubtless  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
chemical  laws,  did  by  so  acting,  co-operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  the  body  from  meeting  with  destruction.  The  body  must  have 
taken  food,  it  must  have  multiplied  itself,  and  its  most  striking  char- 
acteristic was  this  tendency,  this  impulse  to  maintain  its  own  exist- 
ence. It  must  have  had  also  the  power  of  mutation,  and  once  these 
primal  organisms  were  established  in  the  slime,  there  would  come 
into  operation  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Thus  natural  selection  results  in  progress  to  higher  and  still  higher 
types — and  at  last  man.  But  even  a  man,  as  well  as  that  first  paren- 
tal organism,  is  a  chemical  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  matter. 

Let  us  admit  that  this  is  the  case.  Let  us  grant  that  the  organism 
is  nothing  more  than  the  arrangement  of  its  elements  in  accord  with 
physical  and  chemical  laws,  that  the  vital  phenomena  differ  from  the 
non-vital  only  in  so  far  as  the  structure  of  the  organic  body  differs 
from  that  of  the  inorganic.  We  still  will  have  to  admit  that  there  is 
one  thing  to  be  said  of  the  organism  which  cannot  be  said  of  an  in- 
organic body,  namely,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  maintain  its  own  ex- 
istence. All  living  things,  from  the  simplest  organism  to  man,  must 
perform  the  same  essential  functions  of  relation  to  environment,  nu- 
trition, and  reproduction. 

These  are  essential  because  it  is  by  their  agency  that  life  of  the 
organism  is  maintained.  Progress  from  the  lower  forms  to  the  high- 
er, is  growth  in  the  power  of  the  more  nearly  perfect  accomplishment 
of  these  functions,  resulting  in  a  firmer  hold  upon  life. 

Now  let  us  direct  our  attention  upon  that  characteristic  of  man 
which  also  was  a  characteristic  of  that  simplest  organism,  and  of  all 
living  things.  That  is  the  tendency,  the  impulse  to  preserve  the 
life,  it  is  the  will  to  live.  Since  the  living  organism  has  really  grown 
out  of  that  mechanistic  inorganic  universe,  that  cold,  hard,  old  uni- 
verse had  the  possibility  of  something  warm  and  living  in  it.  In 
fact  the  tendency  toward  life,  the  impulse  toward  immortality,  the 
will  to  live,  must  be  the  tendency,  the  impulse,  the  will  of  the  uni- 
verse itself.     Nature  is  not  so  cold  and  hard  and  mechanistic  and 
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heartless  after  all,  since  this  hot  desire  for  life  we  find  within  our- 
selves, is  natural. 

Nature  is  a  name,  a  vital  name  which  we  apply  to  that  otherwise 
chilly  inorganic  universe  when  we  include  living  beings  in  our 
thought. 

The  name  God  is  a  still  more  \ital  name.  It  is  the  name  to  use 
when  we  are  thinking  of  this  tendency  toward  life,  this  warm  and 
throbbing  will  to  live.  But  such  a  God  is  surely  not  the  thundering 
despot  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  And  in  this  discussion  we  are  not 
going  to  permit  the  smuggling  in  of  the  old  theological  characteristics. 

And  furthermore  we  are  not  going  to  allow  ourselves  to  become 
entangled  in  the  endless  mazes  of  metaphysical  surmises.  Any  hy- 
pothesis which  is  not  capable  of  rigid  scientific  demonstration  is  not 
worthy  of  consideration.  No  theory  ought  to  be  accepted  as  the  truth 
unless  it  has  withstood  most  searching  trials.  We  should  never  lose 
the  consciousness  of  the  hypothetical  nature  of  a  theory.  Any  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  frontiers  of  our  knowledge  should  be  cautious 
and  modest.  In  theorizing,  we  must  be  most  economical,  most  skep- 
tical. We  must  maintain  a  jealous  guard  against  the  easy  entrance 
to  our  minds  of  ideas  not  sanctioned  by  most  rigorous  tests. 

The  undoubted  progress  of  modern  positive  science  has  been  due 
not  only  to  that  unbounded  restless  research,  that  infinite  exercise  of 
observation  and  experiment,  but  even  more  to  that  chaste  reserve, 
that  almost  cynical,  ever  skeptical  economy  and  simplicity  of  theory. 

And  therefore  our  science  today  is  like  a  mighty  building.  It 
has  been  built  high,  the  walls  and  superstructures  are  strong  and  knit 
well  together.  But  shall  we  fear  to  inspect  the  foundations,  to  ex- 
amine the  bed-rock  on  which  this  immense  structure  must  depend? 
By  all  means  let  us  go  down  and  examine  the  foundations  of  the  great 
structure  of  our  science. 

What  is  the  bed-rock,  the  ultimate  foundation  of  our  positive 
science  ? 

It  is  the  same  as  the  bed-rock,  the  ultimate  foundation  of  our 
true  religion.  It  is  the  primitive  impulse  to  preserve  our  lives.  The 
impulse  to  live,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  primordial,  uni- 
versal, and  fundamental  in  human  nature.  It  is  therefore  the  will  of 
man.  Our  observations  reveal  to  us  that  this  impulse  is  common  to 
all  living  creatures.  It  therefore  must  spring  out  of  the  very  nature 
of  our  universe,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  will  of  God. 

Another  universal  instinct  among  creatures  of  intelligence  is  the 
scientific  impulse,  the  desire  to  know  the  truth.     Increased  knowl- 
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edge  must  mean  increased  hold  upon  life,  because  the  greater  our 
knowledge  of  our  environment,  the  less  our  danger  of  death.  The 
scientific  impulse  is  also  a  religious  impulse,  l)ecause  the  increase  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  truth  increases  our  hold  upon  life,  and  brings 
to  a  greater  realization  the  fundamental  desire  to  live  abundantly. 

Science  as  well  as  religion  is  and  must  be  founded  upon  this  bed- 
rock, the  will  to  li\e.  This  will  to  live  must  be  in  matter  itself.  It 
must  be  latent  in  the  very  dust.  Matter  has  a  natural  tendency,  when 
right  conditions  and  right  materials  are  ])resent,  to  form  li\'ing  l)odies. 
Once  an  organism  is  in  existence  it  must  not  only  tend  to  continue  to 
exist  but  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  is,  by  natural  necessity, 
this  tendenc\-  will  be  increased  and  strengthened.  This  tendency  of 
all  living  beings  t^  continue  to  live  e\er  more  intenselx',  is  so  funda- 
mental that  we  may  call  it  God's  tendency  or  the  will  of  God. 

Survival  is  dependent  upon  this  tendency.  Those  who  do  the 
will  of  God,  who  meet  the  requirements  of  natural  necessity,  survive. 
Those  who  fail  to  meet  the  natural  conditions,  tln^sc  who  fail  to  con- 
form to  necessity  or  reason,  die. 

But  life  is  never  totally  destroyed.  The  best  adapted  to  pass  on 
the  torch.  sur\ive  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  pass  it  on,  and 
their  will  is  the  will  of  God,  namely  to  provide  survival  for  their 
kind. 

The  freak  species  which  did  not  will  to  kee])  the  race  alive  disap- 
pear ;  in  fact  such  a  s))ecies  could  never  achieve  existence.  A  new 
species  must  spring  from  individuals  which,  due  to  mutations,  differ 
from  the  ancestral  stock.  Now  if  these  mutations  weakened  the  will 
to  serve  the  race,  that  species  would  perish  even  before  it  came  into 
existence. 

Racial  strength  is  then  attained  by  loyalty  or  the  will  to  serve  the 
kind.  The  greater  the  will  of  its  inrlividuals  to  serve  it.  the  stronger 
must  be  the  race.  The  stronger  the  race  the  greater  its  hold  on  life. 
The  greater  the  race's  hold  on  life,  the  greater  the  security  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Man  is  by  far  the  strongest  species  of  living  creatures.  We  are  so 
because,  b\'  exolution  there  have  been  developed  and  preserved  in  us, 
instincts  that  constitute  our  will  to  serve  our  kind,  and  therefore  we 
are  bound  bv  our  inner  nature,  l)y  the  ver}-  heart  and  will  and  es- 
sence of  all  our  deep  desires,  to  help  our  human  kind  to  realize  the 
destiny  i)rovided  for  us  in  the  will  of  God, 

You,  dear  reader,  are  the  product  of  this  evolution,      ^^)u  are  so 
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made  that  this  natural  necessit\".  -.vorkino-  within  xour  hein;;-,  (h'ivcs 
you  to  devotion  to  your  stock. 

This  de\'otion  to  your  knid.  this  lo\ah\-  is  \-ou,  xourself,  the  ver\- 
heart  of  you.  ^'ou  can  not  escape  it.  ^'ou  can  not  e\en  wish  to  do 
so,  not  any  more  than  you  can  wish  to  amputate  and  throw  awav 
your  hands  and  feet  and  e\es.  It  is  God's  wiH,  xoiu'  will.  .\n\-  in.- 
clination  or  desire  in  }<)U  that  opposed  this  will  of  \-ours.  \t}u  \-onr- 
self  would  call  depraved,  and  you  would  reject  it  as  not  accordinc^ 
to  your  nature. 

1  think  I  hear  you  exclaim  that  man  does  not  wish  onlv  the  good 
of  others.  That  man's  desire  is  depraved!  It  is  selfishness !  To 
l^le  up  money  !  The  wild  amhition  to  rule  another.  Kven  reform- 
ers, who  hypercritically  preach  the  good  of  others!  1die\-  would 
im])ose  hy  force  their  own  distorted  will  u])on  the  weak! 

])Ut  look  into  your  own  heart.  \'ou  may  see  tliere  hitter  resent- 
ment. Against  what?  Against  the  wickedness  of  man.  What  is 
there  in  you  that  causes  this  resentment?  The  reason  you  resent  the 
evil  is  that  you  will  the  good. 

And  what  is  the  good  that  man  will^?  It  is  to  live.  The  will 
of  man — the  will  of  (iod — life.  \'es.  life  is  what  we  want;  th_- 
more  ahundant  life;  life  in  all  its  glorious  fullness;  life  that  would 
he  planned  and  lived  hy  men  the  masters  of  their  destiny,  hy  men 
who  love  their  hrothers. 

And  it  is  the  will  of  God.  the  will  of  man.  the  will  to  live,  the 
will  to  win.  morale.  Morale  is  the  logic  of  faith.  It  was  morale  that 
gave  the  Greeks  their  courage  at  Thermopyk'e.  And  do  you  think 
Leonidas.  the  Spartan  leader  of  that  little  hand,  should  have  de- 
manded of  some  smooth-tongued  sophist,  proof  that  a  handful  of 
men  could  stand  against  an  arm}? 

It  was  true  that  the}-  could  stem  that  warlike  flood.  Xot  1;\-  logic 
was  it  proved,  hut  hy  morale.  And  morale  is  faith — faith  in  human 
destiny.  Faith  is  not  credulitw  that  easy-going  inclination  to  helievc 
what  is  not  proved.  We  must  take  it  in  its  ancient  meaning.  Fai'-h 
is  more  allied  to  loyalty  and  courage  than  helief .  It  is  the  determina- 
tion to  make  our  life  succeed.  It  is  the  will  to  win.  It  is  the  will 
to  live.  It  is  the  hed-rock,  the  ultimate  foundation  of  our  science, 
of  our  religion,  of  our  ver}-  existence.  \\'ithout  it  the  universe  would 
1)6  chaos — nothing. 

It  is  hy  faith  that  men  win  the  good.  The  Empri/.e  Supreme  is 
a  work  of  man  upon  this  earth;    the  will  of   God.  the  will  of  man. 
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life !  It  is  a  mighty  work  to  do !  It  is  no  less  a  work  than  the  bet- 
terment of  our  human  kind.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
evolution. 

And  true  religion  is  to  do  the  will  of  man,  the  will  of  God. 
And  that  is  to  put  ahead  that  mighty  enterprise  of  nature,  evolu- 
tion. 

This  is  true  religion,  as  old  as  the  hope  of  man.  It  has  been  the 
occupation  of  every  poet,  of  every  artist,  of  every  seeker  after  beau- 
ty, of  every  prophet,  of  every  scientific  thinker,  of  every  seeker  after 
truth ;  of  every  noble-hearted  soul  that  ever  lived  since  man  appeared 
upon  the  earth.  Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Man  of  Galilee 
Himself,  they  all  teach  faith — faith  in  human  destiny. 

All  religions  seek  the  good  of  man,  although  they  may  be  en- 
tangled with  superstitious  errors.  Forms  and  rites  and  customs 
differ.  Many  observances  which  are  held  sacred  by  the  people  who 
practice  them  are  evil,  not  because  they  differ  from  the  customs  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  but  because  they  are  injurious  to  the  human 
stock,  because  they  hinder  the  Emprize  Supreme. 

But  these  superstitious  errors  are  due  to  frailties  of  the  mind  and 
to  the  limitations  of  the  knowledge  of  the  time  and  place.  We  must 
look  into  the  heart  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  harmony  with  all 
good  men,  all  engaged  in  one  Emprize  Supreme. 

They  all  have  one  intent  and  that  is  to  do  the  will  of  Man,  the 
will  of  God,  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  human  destiny. 

Yes,  all  tribes  and  nations  are  religious,  and  this  truly  is  the  very 
heart  of  all  religion — the  betterment  of  man. 

Yet,  you  say  that  in  our  western  world,  with  all  its  boasted  pro- 
gress, the  people's  hearts  are  chilly  toward  religion.  But  it  is  not 
true  religion,  it  is  superstition  that  makes  them  cold.  And  even  in 
this  coldness,  the  great  intent  of  every  noljle  mind  is  the  betterment  of 
man.     On  this  they  pin  their  faith.     In  this  they  find  their  comfort. 

Yes !  They  are  prepared !  The  human  race  is  ready  for  a  word 
that  will  unite  them  in  a  glorious  army,  with  high  resolve  to  win,  and 
perhaps  this  thought  is  the  glowing  ember  that  will  set  the  heart  of 
man  afire,  with  high  and  pure  religion  once  again — this  thought— 
The  will  of  man,  the  will  of  God,  the  Emprize  Supreme ! 


DEBT 

BY    SMITH    \V.    CARPENTER 

THERE  is  an  element  of  shamefulness  in  all  debt.  No  matter 
how  sound  the  borrower,  or  for  what  excellent  purpose  the  debt 
was  incurred,  it  is  something  to  be  apologized  for,  something  to  be 
explained  and  justified.  New  forms  of  securities  and  the  exigencies 
of  big  business  delude  us ;  we  have  lost  our  sense  of  proportion ;  we 
fail  to  adjust  modern  conditions  to  the  old  ideal  of  a  self  contained, 
self  financed  business;  yet  that  ideal  is  just  as  commendable  and  just 
as  attainable  as  it  ever  was.  We,  more  than  any  other  nation,  have 
run  riot  in  borrowing;  that  is  the  line  of  least  resistence;  the  shift- 
less and  the  inefficient  can  borrow  when  they  can  raise  money  in  no 
other  way.  It  is  not  they  whom  we  would  so  characterize  as  a  class 
that  I  decry,  but  the  element  of  shiftlessness  and  inefficiency  to  be 
found  in  the  average  man  of  large  afifairs,  and  which  attains  to  spec- 
tacular proportions  in  corporation  management. 

The  legitimate  function  of  debt  is  to  tide  over  an  emergency  or  to 
take  advantage  of  a  temporary  opportunity;  debt  can  never  be  justi- 
fied as  a  permanent  part  of  a  fiscal  system.  A  stream  of  emergencies 
constantly  arising  is  not  an  emergency ;  a  stream  of  opportunities 
contsantly  arising  is  not  a  temporary  opportunity ;  they  should  not 
l)e  financed  bv  de])t,  and  no  manager  should  rest  content  so  long  as 
that  course  is  necessary.  That  doctrine  amounts  to  a  law  from 
which  there  is  no  exception  whether  among  individuals,  corporations, 
or  bodies  politic. 

We  habitually  justify  our  thriftless  borrowing  by  the  sophistry 
that  money  may  l)e  borrowed  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  otherwise 
obtained.  A  great  American  now  proposes  a  further  extension  of 
this  delusion  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  to  whom  he  would  have  the 
government  advance  modest  loans  on  produce  of  certain  standard 
sorts  without  interest.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the  zeal  of  his  oppon- 
ents in  demolishing  the  fallacv  that  a  loan  for  so  moderate  a  sum 
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would  help  a  needy  farmer,  since  from  any  bank  he  could  borrow  at 
commercial  rates  more  than  the  government  would  lend,  while  his 
equity  of  redemption,  being  back  of  the  government's  mortgage, 
would  not  be  deemed  good  security  for  any  sum.  In  establishing 
that  argument  they  do  not  discern  that  they  discredit  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  corporation  finance,  with  its  mortgage  bonds  of  many  vin- 
tages, its  debentures,  secured  and  unsecured  notes,  and  its  various 
preferred  stocks  plastered  on  ahead  of  its  common  stock.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  must  not  be  entirely  debited  to  the  promoter ;  to  float 
his  deal  he  must  conform  to  custom;  his  stake  is  so  large  that  he 
would  be  a  superhuman  to  refuse  to  take  money  any  way  he  can  get  it. 
Where  abnormal  and  unhealthful  practices  are  the  only  ones  that 
investors  and  financiers  are  accustomed  to  they  have  to  prevail.  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  practical  utility  in  remonstrating;  never- 
theless one  should  freely  declare  the  evidences  which  stand  out  so 
patent  to  his  senses. 

The  corporation  manager  is  charged  with  a  high  and  holy  duty: 
he  is  to  serve  the  true  and  substantial  interests  of  the  corporation. 
By  the  term  corporation  you  are  to  understand  a  public  corporation, 
one  whose  stock  is  traded  in,  not  in  individual  or  family  affairs  such 
as  one  organizes  to  avoid  liability.  Such  corporations  are  important 
factors  in  the  economic  structure  of  our  nation;  they  express  the 
genius  of  America;  they  possess  a  soul,  a  differentiated  part  of  the 
great  soul  of  the  nation.  The  old  concept  of  a  corporation  with  no 
soul  to  save  nor  anatomy  to  kick  don't  apply.  In  that  old  day  the 
corporation  manager  was  identified  with  the  insiders,  and  the  corpo- 
ration was  run  for  their  selfish  interests,  but  the  modern  corporation 
is  more  than  that;  it  is  more  than  the  interests  of  the  stockholders; 
it  is  more  than  the  interests  of  stockholders  and  employees  combined ; 
even  to  add  the  interests  of  the  patrons  does  not  round  out  the  full 
measure  of  managerial  responsibility.  It  involves  a  service  so  im- 
portant, yet  so  sane  and  free  from  philanthropic  taint,  that  it  is  worth 
much  pains  to  fairly  express  it. 

It  is  upon  the  theory  of  public  service  that  the  corporation  is  suf- 
fered to  exist ;  it  is  the  creature  of  the  state,  endowed  with  a  part  of 
its  own  life,  and  commissioned  to  carry  on  a  specialized  part  of  the 
common  work  of  society.  Every  corporation  exercises  quasi  public 
function ;  therefore  corporation  managers  are  quasi  public  officials. 
The  state,  or  nation,  is  a  composite  human  being,  built  up  of  all  its 
constituent  citizens,  the  state  is  its  citizens;  all  of  their  interests  are 
the  state's  interests.     We  should  get  it  out  of  our  minds  that  the 
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State  is  a  political  organization  only.  Political  function  is  in  a  sense 
the  highest  because  it  directs  and  controls.  Init  it  is  not  so  vital  as 
economic  functions,  for  by  that  we  live.  On  the  economic  plane  the 
state,  or  nation,  consists  of  individuals  and  corporations,  of  which 
the  corporations  are  relatively  the  more  important  because  they  are 
aggregates  of  individuals.  If  we  think  of  the  state  as  a  composite 
human  personality,  an  Uncle  Sam.  then  the  corporations  become  the 
organs  of  the  composite  body,  and,  as  the  health  of  the  body  depends 
upon  the  health  of  its  organs,  so  does  the  economic  health  of  the 
state  depend  upon  the  health  of  its  corporations.  Of  course  we 
would  be  speaking  as  truly  to  substitute  the  word  individual  for  cor- 
poration, but  for  the  purposes  of  this  confab  the  emphasis  should 
be  upon  the  corporation.  The  corporation  manager  as  a  quasi  public 
official  is  charged  not  only  with  the  healthful  functioning  of  the  fac- 
tors within  the  corporation,  but  with  the  equitable  co-ordination  of 
the  corporation  with  the  whole  state.  The  corporation  must  render 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  service ;  to  do  this  it  must  have  the 
fullest  measure  of  vigor ;  the  vigor  of  a  corporation  is  declared  by  its 
balance  sheet ;  its  life  blood  is  profits.  That  the  corporation  should 
be  co-ordinated  with  the  state  implies  an  element  of  restraint,  its 
profits  must  not  be  too  large,  nor  its  holdings  too  great;  still,  if  the 
stock  is  sufficiently  widely  distributed  there  is  less  to  be  feared  upon 
this  score  than  we  generally  fancy.  We,  the  public,  are  vastly  inter- 
ested in  the  prosperity  of  our  corporations,  for  only  from  prosperous 
money  making  corporations  can  we  look  for  constantly  improving 
service.  We  have  no  right  to  legislate  money  to  a  corporation,  but 
we  have  a  certain  right  to  stop  the  leaks ;  money  wrongfully  diverted 
from  a  corporation,  whether  in  excessive  dividends,  excessive  sala- 
ries, excessive  wages — granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing — ineffic- 
iency, or  plain  graft  is  a  concern  of  the  whole  people,  for  whatever 
impairs  the  credit  or  puts  an  incumbrance  upon  a  corporation  lessens 
the  efficiency  or  incrS^ses  the  cost  of  its  service.  It  makes  no  ditYer- 
ence  at  all  to  the  average  citizen  whether  del)ts  accumulate  against  the 
state  or  against  its  corporations,  the  burden  rests  upon  the  same 
shoulders. 

Our  great  corporations  should  be  generally  free  from  debt ; 
most  of  them  would  be  free  from  debt  if  their  afifairs  had  always  been 
administered  in  a  wholly  honest  manner.  Honesty  is  a  relative  term 
and  the  sort  of  dishonesty  that  our  corporations  suffer  from  chieflv 
is  one  that  scarce  involves  moral  turpitude ;  at  least  the  unethical 
things  that  we  all  do.  if  we  have  a  chance,  are  not  shocking  until 
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public  attention  is  centered  upon  them.  The  day  should  come  when 
to  divert  a  dollar  from  any  corporation  without  making  a  just  return 
therefor  would  be  regarded  the  same  as  to  steal  from  the  public 
treasury.  Dividends  should  never  amount  to  more  than  a  going  rate 
of  interest  on  money  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  corpora- 
tion, so  long  as  any  unpaid  debt  remains  against  it.  Note,  please,  that 
this  excludes  money  paid  to  promotors  for  securities  which  cost  only 
brain-sweat.  No  matter  how  important  the  services  of  promoters 
and  financiers  may  be,  their  reward  should  not  begin  to  flow  from 
the  treasury  of  the  company  as  long  as  unliquidated  debts  remain 
against  it.  Since  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  corporation  whose  com- 
mon stock  was  not  very  largely  if  not  entirely  promotion  profits,  it  fol- 
lows that  such  a  rule  would  be  far  reaching ;  yet  it  would  not  accom- 
plish full  equity,  for  so  many  such  issues  of  stock  have  in  various 
ways  been  taken  up  by  bonds  in  later  transactions.  America  will 
never  attain  her  natural  strength  or  rightful  standing  until  in  some 
manner  our  corporations  can  be  freed  from  debt.  Neither  can  labor 
get  its  due,  nor  patrons  their  just  service  until  the  corporation  is 
made  financially  strong,  and  heavily  Inittressed  with  surpluses  and 
reserves.  Neither  man  nor  corporation,  bumping  over  financial 
rocks,  is  in  any  state  of  mind  to  consider  nice  questions  of  ethics  or 
to  exemplify  justice  or  benevolence. 

Intelligent  self  interest  requires  the  discrimination  between  actual 
capital  and  borrowed  money  as  surely  as  it  requires  discrimination  be- 
tween capital  and  profits.  It  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  it  becomes 
fatal  in  ultimate  results  to  borrow  permanent  capital.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  compensating  advantages  that  tend  to  obscure  the  error  of 
common  practice;  bonds  are  popular,  they  sell  readily,  and  in  many 
cases  they  provide  a  given  sum  of  money  on  easier  terms  than  in- 
vestors would  exact  to  provide  it  otherwise;  yet  if  it  were  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  corporations  to  finance  themselves  on  stock,  that 
preference  for  bonds  would  disappear.  Our  plethora  of  bonds  is  a 
symptom  of  disease,  and  the  disease  is  the  failure  of  corporation 
managers  to  live  up  to  a  high  standard  of  responsibility.  For  a 
strong  company,  free  from  bonds  there  is  little  even  of  temporary 
advantage  in  issuing  them,  but  when  a  company  has  been  weakened 
by  over  capitalization,  especially  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  nothing  less 
than  bonds  will  provide  it  with  funds. 

Because  of  their  s]:)lendid  credit  our  railroads  were  able  to  borrow 
vast  sums;  it  was  the  easy,  shiftless,  thriftless  way  to  get  money; 
perhaps  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  so  much  money  with  so  poor  ex- 
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cuse.  The  nature  of  debt  was  forgotten ;  rather,  a  new  and  sophis- 
tical theory  of  debt  was  invented  to  excuse  it ;  borrowed  money  was 
held  to  be  an  integral  part  of  corporation  capital,  something  to  be 
perpetually  carried  and  from  time  to  time  renewed,  with  no  provision 
at  all  for  amortization  or  eventual  retirement,  except  a  vague  trust  in 
providence  and  faith  in  the  continued  growth  of  the  country. 

One  often  hears  the  specious  argument  that  bonds  are  a  good 
thing  because  they  convert  the  funds  of  widows  and  orphans  back 
into  commercial  stream.  That  is  quite  true,  but  it  butters  no  shiftless 
financiering.  The  exigencies  of  business  justify  enough  unavoid- 
able bond  issues  to  absorb  all  the  trust  funds  there  are,  without  issu- 
ing them  with  elemosynary  intent.  The  widow  and  orphan  and  per- 
sonal interests  of  all  sorts  are  beyond  the  purview  of  the  corpora- 
tion manager;  that  sophistry  being  admitted,  however,  the  next  step 
is  to  issue  bonds  running  for  an  exceedingly  long  term,  sometimes 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  No  such  bond  is  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  company  that  issues  it,  or  an  adequate  security  to 
the  person  who  buys  it.  A  bond  is  the  evidence  of  debt,  and  a  debt 
is  something  to  be  paid  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  incumber  a  com- 
pany with  debts  running  longer  than  need  be  is  a  fraud  upon  all  the 
interests  the  management  is  supposed  to  serve.  A  bond  for  which  no 
sinking  fund  or  other  definite  plan  of  amortization  is  provided  is  in- 
adequately secured,  and  those  that  run  for  long  periods  are  more  than 
likely  to  see  the  whole  class  of  service  to  which  they  belong  super- 
ceded before  they  are  due.  In  the  maturity  of  every  bond  issue  for 
which  no  adequate  amortization  is  provided,  the  company  confronts 
a  crisis.  We  have  just  seen  case  after  case  where  railroads  loaded 
for  more  than  they  should  carry  when  money  ranged  around  four 
per  cent,  were  obliged  to  bid  around  six  to  refund  it. 

Laws  afTord  little  hope  of  relief  from  the  bond  distemper ;  what 
we  need  is  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  involved,  a  school- 
ing in  accounting  science  and  business  management,  and  more  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  business  heart.  So  long  as  bankers,  corporation 
executives,  and  departments  of  public  control  fail  to  recognize  the 
nature  of  debt,  fail  to  distinguish  borrowed  money  from  capital,  or  to 
frown  upon  debts  for  which  there  is  no  plan  of  amortization  we  have 
not  arrived  at  a  time  when  remedial  legislation  would  be  intelligently 
enforced.  Possibly  the  logical  first  move  would  be  to  revise  the  con- 
ventional form  of  the  balance  sheet  by  subtracting  debts,  including 
redeemable  preferred  stocks,  from  assets  to  show  net  worth  set  up 
against  capital  stock  and  constructive  liabilities. 
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The  statistics  of  increasing  debt  prove  that  we  are  riding  to  a  fall. 
The  fallacy  of  issuing  bonds  as  an  integral  part  of  capitalization, 
with  no  thought  of  ever  liquidating  them,  will  work  out  its  cure  in 
nature's  own  hard  way.  Of  course  we  need  not  wait  for  Nemesis 
with  her  club ;  we  might  read  our  lessen  in  the  German  experience, 
but  we  won't.  Russia.  Austria,  and  Germany  have  wiped  the  slate 
of  public  and  private  debt,  but  at  what  a  cost !  France.  Italy,  and 
Greece  are  likely  to  go  through  the  same  bath.  What  sort  of  rod 
fate  has  in  pickle  for  the  rest  of  us  it  would  take  a  brave — should  I 
say  foolish? — man  to  answer.  Possession  of  most  of  the  world's 
gold  makes  us  feel  so  secure  that  we  fail  to  realize  that  our  whole 
business  structure  is  honeycombed  with  unpayable  debt.  We  are 
so  loaded  that  normal  prosperity,  such  as  we  are  now  enjoying — 
save  that  our  tariff  robs  our  unorganized  Peters  to  pay  our  organ- 
ized Pauls — seems  like  hard  times. 

How  can  I  paint  the  shame  of  public  debt  in  this  most  favored  of 
all  nations?  Think  of  all  the  land  of  this  nation — soil,  forests,  and 
mines  included — having  passed  out  of  public  ownership  with  so  little 
to  show  for  it ;  then  add  the  franchises  and  special  privileges  we  have 
given  away.  Jefferson  used  twenty-seven  paragraphs  to  indict  King 
George ;  it  would  take  that  many  thousand  to  list  the  charges  we 
should  bring  against  our  fathers  and  their  children  for  stupidity  and 
bungling  in  public  finance.  Instead  of  borrowers  our  bodies  politic 
should  be  bankers ;  they  should  all  be  rich,  so  rich  that  even  war  and 
war  bonuses  would  not  disturb  them.  That  condition  easily  might  have 
been  so  far  as  the  material  side  of  wealth  is  concerned ;  but  to  have 
been  it  would  have  required  us  to  conserve  our  intelligence.  Self 
interest,  there  is  the  squeeze,  we  are  short  on  intelligence.  What 
passes  for  intelligence  among  us  is  short  sighted,  greedy,  and  selfish. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  confab  to  dig  into  the  question 
of  public  finance,  save  to  point  out  that  our  very  excellent  currency 
system  is  founded  upon  debt ;  were  we  out  of  debt  we  would  have  no 
currency.  It  seems  illogical,  however,  to  approach  the  question  of 
debt  from  the  currency  side.  We  have  the  public  debt,  and  we  would 
continue  to  have  it  whether  we  used  it  as  a  currency  basis  or  not. 
That  the  wisdom  of  this  nation  should  be  held  not  to  be  sufficient  to 
base  its  currency  upon  its  assets  instead  of  its  liabilities  is  enough  to 
make  the  angels  weep. 
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VON  Hofmannstahl  is  the  pioneer  of  the  symboHc  movement. 
He  has  written  numerous  dramas  and  poems,  but  Death  and  tJie 
Fool  is  undoubtedly  his  finest  hterary  achievement.  I  quote  from 
the  script  upon  the  book's  cover,  wherein  may  be  found  more  truth 
than  fiction  :  "Beaudelaire  awakened  symbohsm,  Poe  gave  to  it  a 
subhme  fearlessness.  Wilde  endowed  it  with  beauty,  Hofmannstahl 
gave  it  melody."  "Death  and  tlic  Fool  is  the  work  of  a  poet  whom 
God  endowed  with  the  song  of  a  nightingale.  It  is  drama  of  intense 
feeling,  a  philosophy  symbolized.  It  is  the  voice  of  life  speaking 
through  the  lips  of  death — the  voice  of  nature  reclaiming  the  victims 
of  decadence  from  their  melancholic  fate." 

Yes,  he  has  given  the  symbolic  school  its  marvelous  melody.  He 
has  accomplished  more  than  that,  he  has  perfected  symbolism  in 
poetry.  He  is  truly  a  finished  word-artist.  His  phrases  are  indeed 
"of  remarkable  personality,  and  are  ever  pregnant  with  meaning  and 
of  piercing  sweetness.  The  perfection  of  his  rhymes  never  palls. 
but  at  all  times  is  suited  to  the  crest  of  feeling  embodied,  verse  gliding 
into  verse,  as  wave  overtaking  wave." 

In  Death  and  the  Fool,  Claudio  is  shown  alone,  soliloquizing  upon 
the  world,  its  cities,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  wickedness  and  its 
virtues.     Then  he  laments.     The  note  is  very  tragic. 
He  turns  to  the  chest. 
Ye  cups,  upon  whose  cool  refreshing  rim 
Full  many  lips  in  rapture  rare  have  hung, 
Ye  ancient  lutes,  whose  twanging  strings  have  sung 
To  man  oppressed  of  woe,  and  solaced  him. 
Ah,  could  ye  weave  your  magic  spell  o'er  me 
How  glad  your  willing  prisoner  I  should  be, 
Ye  wooden,  and  ye  brazen  shields  of  old, 
With  strange  devices  half  concealed,  half  bold. 
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Ye  cherubs,  griffons,  fauns,  and  toads. 

Fantastic  birds,  and  fruit  of  jungle  weird, 

Intoxicating  things,  and  to  be  feared, 

Were  born  of  some  deep  human  heart's  emotion. 

Are  progeny  of  palpitating  moods. 

Washed  upward  by  the  mighty  wave  of  ocean ; 

And  as  the  net  the  fish,  so  form  imprisoned  ye. 

In  vain,  alas,  in  vain,  I  followed  ye. 

Your  charms  as  fetters  have  I  felt. 

And  though  like  masks  in  turn  I  donned  your  souls 

That  quivered  so  with  life,  and  in  them  dwelt. 

Nor  life,  nor  hearts,  nor  world  of  me  were  visioned, 

Held  by  these  as  a  swarm  of  motes  imprisoned ; 

While  harpies,  cold,  repellant,  guarded  e'er 

Each  cool,  refreshing  spring's  sweet  blossoms  fair. 

The  artificial  so  completely  bound  me 

That  dead  mine  eyes  looked  on  the  golden  sun. 

And  deaf  mine  ears  were  to  the  world  around  me. 

The  mystic  curse  forever  on  my  head, 

Ne'er  conscious  quite,  ne'er  quite  my  senses  lost, 

To  live  my  life  e'en  as  a  book  that  read 

Is  understood  but  half,  while  for  the  rest  the  brain 

Gropes  in  the  somber  realms  of  life  and  gropes  in  vain. 

And  all  that  pleased,  and  all  that  made  me  sad, 

It  seemed  as  though  no  meaning  of  itself  it  had. 

Nay,  this  was  naught  but  future  life's  foreseeing, 

A  hollow  picture  of  completer  being. 

In  sorrows  and  in  love  I  battled  ever 

'Gainst  shadows,  all  my  sense  bewildered  quite. 

Employed  my  instincts  but  exhausted  never, 

And  vaguely  dreamed  that  day  would  follow  night. 

I  turned  and  looked  upon  this  life 

Wherein  no  race  was  ever  won  by  speed. 

And  bravery  is  not  speed,  an  aid  in  strife. 

Where  sorrows  sadden  not  nor  joys  make  glad, 

Where  senseless  answers  senseless  questions  breed. 

Entangled  dreams  rise  in  the  harrowed  mind. 

And  chance  rules  all,  the  hour,  wave,  and  wind. 

So  painfully  astute  and  mortified 

In  wearied  pride,  with  disappointment  faint, 

I  lie  deep  buried  here  without  complaint. 
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Within  these  walls,  this  town  do  I  abide; 
The  people,  too,  have  ceased  to  give  me  heed, 
They've  found  that  I  am  commonplace  indeed. 
It  reminds  one  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy.     It  is  a  masterly  ])iece  of 
dramatic  philosophy.     Among  the  work  of  contemporary  dramatists 
[  think  that  it  stands  alone. 

Claudio's  valet  comes  rushing  into  the  room,  frightened  like  a 
child  that  is  l>eing  chased  by  imaginar}-  goblins.  Claudio  asks  for 
the  reason  of  his  uncanny  fright.  After  much  coaxing,  he  learns 
from  the  servant  the  cause  of  his  terror. 

THE  VALET 

Your  pardon,  sir,  I  do  not  know ; 
It  seems  an  army  of  uncanny  folk. 

They're  sitting  in  the  garden  even  now. 
Upon  the  sandstone  figure  of  Apollo  some, 
A  pair  are  hidden  in  the  shadows  there 
Beneath  the  fountain,  one  is  on  the  Sphinx, 
The  yew  tree  hides  him,  you  can't  see  him  now. 
After  the  servant  has  departed,  he  hears  the  mournful  strains  of 

a  violin  that  gradually  comes  closer,  until  its  throbbing  notes  seem 

to  be  in  the  adjoining  room. 

CLAUDIO 

Music? 
Rare  music,  too,  that  speaks  unto  the  soul ! 
The  fellow's  nonsense  has  bewitched  me  quite, 
IMethinks  no  human  hand  e'er  culled 
Such  tones  from  out  a  violin. 

In  further  soliloquy  he  urges  the  music  to  sing  on,  "and  stir  my 
sluggish  soul  unto  its  source !"  When  he  stands  at  the  window- 
Death  softly  draws  the  curtain  aside  and  enters.  Claudio,  as  Death 
eyes  him,  draws  back  in  extreme  terror. 

CLAUDIO 

Why  does  such  senseless  fear  the  joy  displace 
With  which  ere  now  I  did  thy  notes  attend  ? 
Whence  comes  this  spasm  as  I  view  thy  face  ? 
What  binds  my  heart  ?     What  draws  my  hair  on  end  ? 
Begone  !     Thou  art  the  Death  !     What  wouldst  thou  here  ? 
I  am  afeared !     Begone!     My  voice  fails  me! 
{He  sinks  to  the  floor). 
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DEATH 

Arise  !     Cast  this  hereditary  fear  from  thee ! 

I  am  no  gruesome  thing,  no  skeleton. 

From  Venus  I'm  descended,  Dionysos'  son, 

The  god  of  Souls  before  thee  thou  dost  see. 

When  thou  through  summer  shadows  going. 

Has  seen  a  leaf  borne  through  the  gilded  air, 

'Tis  then  my  breath  hath  touched  thee,  thou  unknowing, 

That  dreamlike  doth  all  ripened  things  ensnare 

Whenever  overflowing  feelings  fill 

The  trembling  soul  with  fiood  of  warmth  and  light, 

Whene'er  in  momentary  thrill 

The  vast  Unknown  is  brought  before  thy  sight, 

And  thou  surrend'ring  to  the  wheel  of  fate 

Dost  look  upon  the  world  as  thine  estate ; 

In  every  truly  solemn  hour 

That  made  thine  earthly  form  to  quiver, 

I  touched  thy  soul's  foundation  ever. 

With  sacred,  with  mysterious  power. 
Could  the  terrible  phantom  Death,  the  unknown  thing  of  the  after 
life  be  better  described,  and  his  history  explained?     Then  Claudio 
])egs  to  be  reprieved : 

But  surely  I  have  time  and  much  to  spare. 
Heboid,  the  leaf  ere  from  the  branch  'tis  freed 
With  all  the  sap  of  life  hath  been  imbued, 
I've  not  had  that !     I  have  not  lived,  Indeed ! 
He  tells  Death  that  his  days  onward  have  passed.  "I  stood  at  life's 
gate,  longingly,  delicious  apprehension  in  my  heart."     He  declares 
"that  he  has  not  lived,  that  he  has  not  loved.     That  his  time  is  not 
ripe."     He  promises  Death,  should  he  free  him,  that  he  would  live 
and  not  exist.     This  could  be  called  an  allegory  of  the  man  wallowing 
in  wealth,  idleness  and  sin,  who  wants  to  be  freed  on  his  deathbed, 
but  with  all  his  fortune  the  scythe  of  Death  still  takes  him. 

Death  takes  his  fiddle  and  plays  a  few  weird  notes.  The  image 
of  Claudio's  mother  appears.  She  tells  how  she  watched  over 
him  when  he  was  a  boy,  how  she  kept  him  from  harm.  Now,  when 
he  grew  to  manhood  she  waited  anxiously  for  his  coming  at  night, 
after  his  evenings  of  deliauchery  and  fornication.  How  she  dusted 
the  house  and  cared  for  him.  Then  Claudio,  realizing  that  he  had 
lost  a  dear  friend,  exclaims: 

Mother ! 
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DEATH 

"Thou  canst  not  call  her  hack." 

Grim  Death,  not  taking  heed  of  Claudio's  deei)  and  true  repent- 
ance, plays  a  simple  folk-melody.     A  young  girl  appears. 

THE   GIRL 

'Twas  heautiful!     Don't  you  think  of  it  more? 

'Tis  true,  you  hurt  me  deeply,  deeply, 

But  then,  what  is  it  that  does  not  end  in  pain? 

The  happy  days  I've  seen  are  very  few. 

And  these,  they  were  as  good  as  any  dream. 

The  flowers  at  the  window,  my  own  flowers. 

The  little  joggling  spinet,  there  the  clothespress, 

In  which  I  laid  away  your  letters,  and 

What  little  gifts  you  hrought  me  .  .  .  all  these  things — 

Don't  laugh  at  me — grew  heautiful  again. 

And  talked  to  me  with  living,  loving  lips, 

When  rain  on  sultry  summer  evening  fell, 

And  we  stood  at  the  window  .  .  .  Oh,  the  fragrance 

Of  the  humid  trees !  .  .  .  All  that  is  gone ! 

And  now  is  dead  all  that  was  living  then, 

Lies  l)uried  in  our  sweet  love's  grave. 

Ah,  Init  'twas  heautiful,  and  you're  to  hlame 

For  all  its  heauty.     Then  you  cast  me  ofT, 

Threw  me  aside,  unthinking,  cruel,  as 

A  child,  of  playing  wearied,  drops  his  flowers. 

Ah,  God,  I  did  have  naught  to  hold  you! 

Then  a  man  enters.  He  is  of  Claudio's  age.  He  accuses  him  of 
being  a  trifler.  He,  Claudio,  who  claimed  to  be  his  boon  companion, 
had  embittered  the  man's  heart  against  his  sweetheart,  the  woman 
who  came  into  their  path. 

THE   MAN 

And  satiated,  then,  to  me  you  flung 
The  puppet,  all  defaced  her  image  was 
In  you  with  surfeit,  terribly  disfigured. 
Of  all  her  wondrous  charm  she  was  denuded. 
Her  feature  senseless,  and  her  living  hair 
Hung  dead ;   you  threw  a  specter  to  me. 
With  your  vile  art  to  brutish  nothingness 
You  analyzed  her  sweet  and  subtle  charm. 
For  this,  at  last,  I  hated  vou,  e'en  as 
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In  dim  foreboding  I  had  always  hated, 
And  I  avoided  you. 

Then  Destiny 

At  last  my  shattered  spirit  blessed  and  placed 
Once  more  an  aim  and  will  within  my  heart, 
Which  was  not  quite  dead  to  all  good  endeavor 
Despite  your  poisonous  proximity. 
Aye,  for  a  lofty  purpose.  Destiny 

Drove  me  back  to  seek  Death  through  this  mur'drous  blade, 
Which  flung  me  down  into  a  wayside  ditch. 
There  lying,  I  by  slow  degrees  decayed, 
For  reasons  which  you  could  not  comprehend ; 
And  still  was  thrice  more  blessed  than  you,  who  ne'er 
Was  aught  to  one.  nor  any  aught  to  you. 

Exit. 

CLAUDIO 

Was  aught  to  one,  nor  any  aught  to  me. 

Slozvly  rising. 

As  on  the  stage  a  poor  comedian 

In  answer  to  his  cue  comes,  speaks  his  part, 

And  goes  indifferent  toward  all  thing,  dull. 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  doth  leave  him  cold, 

Nor  have  his  hollow  tones  aught  power  to  move. 

So  I  have  gone  upon  the  stage  of  life. 

Have  walked  across  it,  void  of  power  and  worth. 

Why  did  this  hap  to  me?     Thou,  Death,  oh,  why 

Didst  thou  first  have  to  teach  me  life  to  see, 

No  longer  thru  a  veil,  alert  and  whole, 

Here  walking  somewhat,  and  thus  passing  on  ? 

And  wherefore  is  it  with  such  exalted  presage 

Of  things  of  life,  the  childish  spirit  cleft. 

That  when  those  things  at  last  have  come  to  pass 

But  empty  thrills  of  memory  are  left? 

Why  sings  for  us  no  magic  violin. 

Wherein  the  mystic  spirit  world's  revealed 

That  buried  lies  each  human  breast  within. 

As  blossoms  buried  'neath  the  mountain  slide? 

Could  I  be  with  thee,  and  hear  but  thee, 

Unthwarted  by  aught  petty  mystery ! 

I  can!     Grant  unto  me  as  thou  hast  said. 
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Be  thou  my  life,  Death,  since  my  life  was  dead, 

What  forced  me,  who  neither  state  affirm. 

To  call  thee  Death,  and  t'other  life  to  term? 

More  living  life  than  all  life  ever  held 

Thou  dost  confine  within  one  little  hour. 

With  earthly  phantoms  from  my  brain  dispelled, 

I  give  m}self  unto  thy  mystic  power. 

He  sinks  dead  at  Death's  feet. 

I)i:ath 

Slowly  f^assiiii/  out.  sluihiiKj  his  head. 

How  wonderful  these  humans  are,  indeed, 

Who  do  explain  the  inexplicable. 

And  what  was  never  writ,  they  read ; 

The  intricate  they,  subjugating,  i)lind, 

And  through  eternal  darkness  paths  they  find. 
He  goes  out  throuc/li  the  middle  door,  his  last  icords  are  faintly 
audible.  The  room  remains  quiet.  ThrougJi  the  windo7i'  Death, 
drawing  his  bow  across  the  strings,  is  seen  to  pass,  immediately  be- 
hind him  follow  the  Mother,  the  Girl,  and  a  figure  closely  resembling 
Claudio. 

What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is.  Yet,  it  is  life.  It  happens  every 
day.  It  is  human  nature.  There  is  in  this  poetical  drama  the  divin- 
ity and  warning  of  Dante,  on  life,  after  the  Reaper  has  plucked  his 
harvest ;  the  lyrical  sweetness  of  Tennyson ;  the  searching  spirit  of 
Browning;  the  dramatic  ability  and  truthfulness  to  human  nature  of 
Shakespeare.  Von  Hofmannstahl  is  the  composite  of  these  authors. 
Besides,  he  has  a  trifle  of  Oscar  Wilde  in  his  nature.  O,  for  more 
dramas  and  books  of  such  moral  caliber  and  tone !  They  would 
sanctify,  to  a  marvelous  degree,  the  sinful  erring  world. 

Of  course,  by  translation  from  the  original  the  work  loses  much 
of  its  naive  power  and  beauty. 


TRADITIONS  AND  BASIC  IDEALS 

BY    HARDIN    T.    MCCLELLAND 

MODERN  conditions  of  life  are  demanding  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  detail,  artistic  expression  and  constructive  ability.  We 
are  forced  by  sheer  circumstances  to  consider  our  problems  and  give 
what  exercise  of  faculty  wt  can  to  their  solution.  It  is  inevitable 
that  we  be  often  overwhelmed  with  the  trampling  march  of  uncon- 
scious cosmic  processes,  stunned  by  the  occasional  bludgeonings  of 
chance,  and  toil-worn  with  the  struggle  against  a  ruthless  natural 
world.  But  we  are  fortunately  given  the  aids  and  comforts  of  an 
elementary  education,  if  not  a  heritage  of  sturdy  character.  With 
these  we  can  feel  somewhat  at  home  in  the  Universe  and  go  forth 
to  the  daily  economic  grind  with  the  courage  of  common-sense,  if 
not  the  zest  of  inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 

The  foundation  of  our  present  civilization  rests  on  many  new  de- 
partures and  discoveries,  revolts  and  reformations,  to  be  sure.  But 
the  main  sanction  and  support  of  our  modern  culture  and  achieve- 
ment are  still  tf)  be  found  in  the  venerable  traditions,  virtues  and 
moral  maxims  of  the  ])ast.  These  were  the  treasures  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  garnered  fruit  of  their  long  years  of  toil  and  tribula- 
tion, meekness  and  meditation.  And  they  are  still  to  be  noted  as  the 
basic  elements  in  all  our  own  current  notions  of  what  constitutes  a 
trulv  liberal,  that  is,  a  complete  and  symmetrical  education.  They 
are  leading  factors  in  determining  the  noble  characters  of  the  men 
whom  modern  educational  methods  produce.  Mere  alphabetical  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes  do  not  guarantee  that  any  particular  educational 
l^rocess  has  been  a  success.  The  true  credentials  are  supplied  when 
people  who  have  enjoyed  the  academic  atmosphere  for  a  few  years 
show  in  themselves  and  in  their  actions  some  of  the  dignity  and  dis- 
cretion of  such  educational  contact. 

The  proper  business  of  education  is  not  to  turn  out  specialized 
fools  and  worldling  wastrels,  nor  yet  mediocre  philistines  and  fash- 
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ion-mongers.  Such  as  these  miss  entirely  the  true  henehts  of  the  cul- 
tural aims  and  exhortations;  they  go  to  college  for  the  fad  and  frolic, 
not  to  learn  how  to  think  and  work  and  live  nohly.  There  should, 
however,  he  no  serious  question  as  to  the  fact  that  character  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  any  honest  educational  amhition  or  program.  Even 
with  all  our  anxiety  for  technical  training  and  professional  special- 
ization we  still  hold  to  this  first  hasic  ideal — that  in  order  to  he  really 
educated  and  get  the  hest  (if  not  the  most)  out  of  life  it  is  the  prime 
requisite  that  one  should  he  morally  and  spiritually  as  well  as  intellec- 
tually and  physically  fit.  Not  only  make  honest  efforts  at  intellectual 
and  physical  development,  which  does,  I  know,  entail  a  concurrent 
degree  of  moral  and  spiritual  development,  but  also  make  conscious 
and  intentional  exertion  of  all  one's  higher  faculties,  those  nobler 
impulses  toward  generosity,  heroism,  love  and  justice  especially;  for 
I  truly  believe  that  a  certain  degree  of  just  such  promising  qualities 
of  character  is  necessary  before  there  can  be  any  honest  effort  of  any 
dependable  sort. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  exalted  purposes,  and  surely  one  of  the 
chief  glories,  of  American  tradition,  is  our  democratic  ideal  of  justice 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  who  have  the  desire  and  energy  to 
take  advantage  of  a  free  public  instruction  first  and  then  a  low  tui- 
tion college  course.  It  ofi'ers  high  hopes  and  best  chances  to  anyone 
having  the  necessary  genius  and  industry  to  compete,  but  it  with- 
holds these  from  the  fickle  fools,  the  nouveau  riche  or  the  poor  galoot 
who  thinks  a  university  is  a  pleasure  resort.  No.  in  our  more  serious 
moments  we  know  that  the  true  educational  process  aims  at  nothing 
mediocre,  it  feeds  no  morbid  class  consciousness  and  succors  no 
group-prestige  or  caste  system.  The  democratic  ideal  of  a  modern 
university  holds  forth  the  vision  of  a  common  morality  for  states  as 
well  as  for  individuals,  for  all  corporate  as  well  as  private  business; 
it  presents  an  ideal  aim  in  public  education  which  demands  a  worthy 
character  as  the  ground  of  talent  and  ambition  in  all  who  seek  its  ben- 
efits, that  they  shall  respect  and  support  all  those  great  truths  which 
are  eternal  in  all  social  welfare,  good  living  and  straight  thinking. 
Any  community  maintains  its  unity,  order,  honor  and  power  of  self- 
advancement  only  so  long  as  it  maintains  in  its  people  that  delicate 
adjustment  of  inner  integrity  to  balance  the  outwardly  diverse  func- 
tions and  capacities  of  its  life  and  growth.  This  integrity  then,  is 
the  great  concern  of  all  honest  educators ;  it  is  one  of  the  chief  basic 
ideals  of  education  as  the  culture  of  character,  and  in  either  a  ])erson's 
own  life  or  the  larger  life  of  the  communitv.  state  or  nation  it  cannot 
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help  but  find  expression  in  the  nobility  of  pubHc  duty  and  private 
thinking,  in  courage,  zeal,  devotion,  justice,  love,  heroic  sacrifice, 
toleration  and  peace. 

I  cannot  see  that  we  can  greatly  improve  on  those  staunch  and 
lovable  characters  of  yester-year,  those  heroic  souls  who  used  to  be 
such  loyal  friends,  such  noble  citizens,  such  wise  counsellors  and 
connoisseurs  of  the  good.  They  were  the  highest  symbol  of  spirit- 
ual communion ;  they  were  the  exemplars  of  a  devoted  tradition  which 
never  bored  its  patrons  and  never  failed  to  lend  a  lasting  basis  to 
life's  highest  aim,  the  culture  of  noble  character.  Their  maxims  hid 
no  theoretical  rubbish  and  their  precepts  masked  no  selfishness  be- 
hind a  sophist  ambiguity.  Their  schooling  may  have  been  elemen- 
tary as  Nature  compared  with  ours,  but  it  was  no  sham  animal  ve- 
neer;  it  was  stern  and  just  and  inexorable  as  Nature  herself.  Their 
post-graduate  life  was  no  cheap  ten-dollar  clerkship  either,  seeking 
to  manipulate  its  url)an  artifices  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  that 
sumptuous  salary,  for  they  made  early  friendship  with  Nature's  laws, 
and  like  them,  lived  with  wise  provision  and  sedate  demean,  making 
their  action-patterns  likewise  simple  and  austere,  just  and  inexorable, 
and  like  her  also  in  having  no  sham  ideal  of  personal  power,  indus- 
trial leadership,  economic  mandates  or  material  perfection. 

Some  such  a  reversion  to  the  simple  upright  life,  or  at  least  some 
sort  of  a  refuge  from  the  maddening  world  by  way  of  a  spiritual  re- 
juvenation, is  another  aim  of  honest  education.  We  are  thoroughly 
in  need  of  a  dififerent  perspective  along  the  line  of  moral  development 
as  a  part  of  the  modern  educational  program,  and  this  perspective 
will  bring  out  the  actual  proportions  and  relative  distances  of  human 
life,  both  social  and  individual.  But  not  to  have  the  kindly  aid  of 
those  who  can  and  would  like  to  give  us  this  refuge  and  this  per- 
si>ective  is  indeed  to  miss  the  major  portion  of  one's  early  training, 
for  it  is  by  example  from  one's  friends  and  teachers,  as  much  as  from 
the  instruction  of  text  books,  that  we  obtain  all  that  goes  into  an  edu- 
cation. There  is  also  the  ceaseless  though  varying  contact  with  life 
which  gives  direction  to  our  desires  and  impulses,  and  if  we  do  not 
take  good  care  (or  at  least  be  well  guarded  by  those  who  do  take 
care  of  us)  we  are  all  too  likely  to  miscalculate  the  measures  of  life 
and  give  premiums  to  folly,  extravagance  and  disease. 

It  is  then  largely  in  the  mellow  light  of  our  venerable  traditions, 
our  love  of  Nature  and  the  friendly  counsel  of  sages  drawing  atten- 
tion to  exemplary  things,  that  we  see  the  basic  ideals  of  true  educa- 
tion.    The  unfolding  of  consciously  directed  spiritual  development, 
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the  gradual  persuasion  and  desire  for  the  good  things  of  hfe,  the 
nobler  expressions  of  mind  and  heart  in  actions  not  motivated  by 
selfish  guile  or  gain,  the  ever-enlightening  love  of  Nature,  books, 
friends,  music,  art  and  work,  and  that  invaluable  concomitant  of  these 
functions,  the  ever-widening  sense  of  justice  and  security  in  the 
world  and  of  honor  and  generosity  in  one's  private  life.  The  su- 
preme achievement  of  any  educational  method,  like  the  ultimate 
ground  of  its  procedure,  is  to  realize  its  moral  aim  in  the  social  effic- 
iency of  both  iiidiz'iduals  and  states.  And  this  means  that  it  shall 
basically  aim  to  develop  that  vigor  and  loveliness  of  spiritual  charac- 
ter which  always  differentiates  men  and  women  from  fools  and 
fashion-plates,  and  always  allows  fathers  and  mothers  a  noticeable 
prestige  over  ivory  apes  and  peacocks.  In  view  of  these  great  aims, 
purposes  fully  as  devout  and  sincere  and  promising  as  were  the  tra- 
ditions of  an  inspired  past,  no  individual  talent  or  capacity  should  be 
mistaught,  misdirected  or  obscured,  but  should  be  generously  recog- 
nized and  intelligently  guided  toward  complete  and  balanced  devel- 
opment. The  individual  is  not  only  thus  benefitted  and  set  higher 
in  the  scale  of  life,  but  the  community  also  will  be  thrust  forward 
just  that  much;  nay,  more;  its  common  habits  of  thought  and  life 
and  work  will  thereby  be  given  new  inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
grow,  find  expression  and  partake  of  divine  things  at  their  very 
source  in  the  human  soul. 

The  proper  purpose  of  true  education  then  is  the  complete  and 
balanced  culture  of  one's  whole  nature,  the  expansion  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  one's  power  to  think,  feel,  work  and  love.  It  should  always 
hold  uppermost  the  very  worthy  aim  of  all  our  spiritual  tasks  and 
social  service — the  nobler  destiny  of  man  as  a  perfect  instrument  of 
intelligence  and  creative  meliorism  in  the  world.  A  school,  college 
or  university  is  supposed  to  function  as  a  guide  and  counsellor  to 
growing  youth,  giving  generously  of  their  wisdom  and  inspiring  ex- 
ample so  that  the  torch  of  civilization  may  be  carried  further  along 
the  perilous  path  of  human  evolution.  An  education  is  essentially 
instruction  in  the  trvie  xalues  of  life;  it  means  that  a  certain  intellec- 
tual contact  has  been  made  with  life  and  that  a  certain  spiritual  un- 
derstanding has  been  derived  from  the  past  history  and  present  events 
of  human  experience.  But  if  the  period  of  schooling  has  been 
wasted  in  pleasure-seeking,  fad-following  or  mere  physical  interests, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  resultant  spirituelle  is  in  a  sad  plight  and 
ranks  little  more  than  an  utter  failure. 

Friendship  with  scholars  and  philosophers  should  be  appreciated 
enough  to  give  pattern  or  impetus  to  our  own  activities ;   and  if  these 
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are  in  the  line  of  constructive,  intelligent  social  work  then  we  cannot 
be  said  to  have  wasted  our  early  years,  for  our  friendships  and  serious 
studies  will  always  leave  a  lasting  influence  on  our  post-graduate 
lives.  These  always  tend  to  enrich  and  broaden  our  minds,  they  help 
materially  to  render  our  personalities  cheerful  and  lovable,  they  aid 
our  social  ambitions  and  comfort  us  in  times  of  sorrow  or  adversity. 
Life  is  a  success  only  when  the  mind  and  soul  have  been  tested  and 
no  pettiness  or  defect  found  therein ;  yet  it  stands  but  meagre  chance 
of  ever  being  a  success  if  we  have  passed  over  the  years  idly  and 
irresponsibly,  trusting  to  luck  for  results  which  only  follow  serious 
thought  and  sturdy  character. 

It  is  with  great  comfort  and  exj^ectation  that  we  hear  of  the 
definite  plans  that  have  been  just  recently  adopted  bv  the  Character 
Education  Institute  at  Washington.  These  plans  were  formulated 
by  nine  Iowa  educators  led  by  Prof.  Edwin  Starbuck.  With  these 
plans  efifectively  put  tf)  work  in  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try a  future  citizenry  of  admirable  mental  power  and  moral  decision 
will  give  human  life  a  new  meaning  and  civilization  a  higher  signifi- 
cance. There  is  thus  a  goal  soberly  set  for  all  public  and  private 
systems  of  education  to  achieve,  and  this  goal  is  the  production  of 
all-round  geniuses,  persons  with  all  their  various  powers,  faculties 
and  functions  proportionately  developed,  with  mental  discrimination, 
moral  determination  and  aesthetic  appreciation ;  persons  who  are 
fully  aware  of  their  social  obligations  and  have  the  spiritual  energy 
and  intelligence  to  meet  them  with  generosity  and  heroism ;  i>ersons 
who  know  how  to  be  friends,  love  Nature,  books,  and  art,  revere 
truth,  respect  law,  observe  facts,  be  industrious  and  keep  faith  in  all 
those  deathless  dreams  and  traditions  of  humanity  at  large. 

Intellectual  Power  and  Morality. 

The  growth  of  intellectual  power  may  ])e  marked  off  into  six 
main  divisions :  sense-perception,  comparison  and  systematizing,  in- 
ference of  casual  order,  practice  in  the  co-ordination  of  experience, 
courage  to  face  the  facts  honestly,  rational  and  effective  expression. 
When  an  educational  method  aims  to  follow  this  course  in  making 
brains  grow  to  intelligent  maturity,  it  is  worthy  of  every  honest  stu- 
dent's attention  and  allegiance.  Nay,  it  is  a  procedure  worth  vv-hile. 
even  for  all  the  adults  who  are  supposedly  already  quite  satisfactorily 
educated.  But  I  think  we  are  too  often  satisfied  with  what  meagre  ca- 
pacities or  talents  we  have,  and  do  not  take  time  or  interest  in  exhor- 
tations to  further  educational  effort.  Thus  do  we  remain  static  souls. 
having  lost  the  dynamic  urge  to  greater  power  and  personality,     flow 
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then  do  we  feel  entitled  to  a  grudge  against  our  fate  or  the  adversity 
of  a  turbulent  world  when  nearly  everyone  is  just  like  we  are — 
mediocre  minds,  hectic  hearts  and  stingy,  selfish  souls? 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone,  however  aged,  can  still  claim  to  be 
grown  wise  so  soon  and  hence  beyond  the  need  of  constant  reminders 
and  examples  of  truth,  beauty,  virtue,  wisdom,  duty  and  honor. 
These,  being  never  allotted  as  unearned  increments  to  the  first  callow 
investment  of  youth,  are  not  exactly  the  invariable  concomitants  of 
venerable  old  age,  nor  do  the}  necessarily  follow  in  the  wake  ot  cold 
intellectual  lucubrations  of  things  known  empirically  or  fancied  from 
the  ix)stulates  of  common  sense.  But  they  do  have  great  concern  with 
those  few  noble  souls  who  have  grown  erect  by  virtue  of  their  own 
efforts  and  the  grace  of  God,  those  staunch  and  lovable  personalities 
who  have  stern  powers  of  character,  keen  minds  and  generous  hearts, 
those  all  too  rare  geniuses  who  look  so  kindly  upon  the  face  of  Na- 
ture and  recognize  a  kindred  spirit  of  simplicity  and  innocence. 
They  concern  an  exclusive  clientele  of  heroes,  saints  and  sages,  lov- 
ers, dreamers  and  those  more  humble  resigned  souls  who  never  draw 
l^roud  paraphs  on  life's  sacred  testament.  Such  as  these  few 
happy  souls  really  know  what  it  is  to  be  educated ;  they  have  a  truly 
wholesome  understanding  of  life,  a  symmetrical  spiritual  outlook  and 
a  sympathetic  power  to  see  clearly  into  subtle  things,  the  self-same 
power  which  enables  them  to  open  magic  doors  and  find  the  treasure 
of  the  humble.  Education  for  them  is  no  sham  artifice  of  cap  and 
gown,  no  cheap  veneer  of  fashionable  manners,  no  passive  en- 
cyclopedic knowledge  nor  inert  satiety  of  curious  faculty ;  but 
it  is  a  determined  rectitude,  an  inward  sobriety  and  integrity, 
and  unerring  insight  and  insatiable  thirst  for  wisdom.  They  make 
more  out  of  an  education  than  the  pinch-penny  fool  who  thinks  it  is 
only  a  training  in  how  to  make  an  easy  living,  because  for  them  it 
offers  spiritual  advantages  far  more  to  be  treasured  than  worldly 
prestige  or  vicarious  exploitation.  By  both  instructive  word  and 
virtuous  example  they  show  that  a  training  in  the  effective  power  for 
dynamic  concord,  in  the  creative  function  of  mind  and  soul  in  all  that 
a  person  aims  to  do  or  think  or  wish,  is  one  of  the  chief  items  in  any 
really  critical  program  of  education,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  aim 
which  should  give  us  permanent  motive  for  either  preferential  inter- 
est or  adjusted  discipline. 

Without  some  degree  of  intellectual  power,  however,  no  one  can  be 
even  sensible  of  what  is  best  for  him  to  do.  nor  can  he  take  the  data 
of  experience  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  just  and  useful  decisions  from 
what  he  has  theretofore  done  onlv  bv  chance.     How  then  can  we  ex- 
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pect  him  to  be  prudent,  courageous,  devout,  generous  or  lovable?  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  qualities  fully  develop  except  as  one  has 
first  had  the  good  sense  to  be  considerate  of  cause  and  efi^ect,  the 
good  nature  to  be  generous  and  tolerant  toward  others,  and  the  good 
fortune  to  find  opportunity  now  and  then  for  their  expression.  In 
other  words,  a  person  must  have  some  degree  of  intellectual  power 
before  he  can  see  the  Good  or  devise  means  of  bettering  himself  or 
the  conditions  of  life  about  him.  Another  point  is  that  there  is  no 
intelligent  habit-formation  except  when  some  degree  of  morality  and 
intellectual  power  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  circumstances  and 
routine  of  one's  life.  The  realities  of  existence  are  so  obdurate 
anyway,  that  we  cannot  wish  them  out  of  the  way  or  different,  and 
ever  find  our  vanity  so  easily  satisfied.  So  too,  in  civilizea  lite  we 
must  take  care  to  choose  intelligently  and  with  some  sense  of  social 
responsibility  between  those  most  awkwardly  diverse  passions,  im- 
pulses, sentiments,  fears,  hopes  and  ambitions  which  present  them- 
selves in  our  turbulent  emotional  life.  Permanent  motives  become 
so  through  habitual  practice,  and  we  do  well  in  seeing  that  we  develop 
those  which  are  honest  and  worthy  instead  of  those  which  are 
vicious  and  ignoble. 

Spiritual  expression  demands  a  certain  honesty  of  intellect  as 
well  as  an  unswerving  integrity  of  soul.  It  is  no  slap  dash  hedonism, 
no  irresponsible  jazz-mania,  no  sophist  opportunism  nor  quondam 
feature-film  of  rechaufife  comedy ;  it  is  too  serious-minded  and  sin- 
cere for  any  of  these,  and  it  certainly  ofifers  no  emotional  vicary  to 
cover  the  hysterical  suggestions  of  cowboy  dramatics  or  erotic  unre- 
straint. Spiritual  functions  require  original  impulses,  inspiration, 
development  and  education  the  same  as  any  other  phase  of  our  active 
life;  otherwise  they  remain  mere  rudiments  and  do  not  even  find 
weak  or  atrophied  expression  in  attempted  deeds  of  valor.  Man's 
soul  is  as  much  in  need  of  precision  and  practical  common  sense  as  his 
science;  His  moral  judgment*  presupposes  delicate  intellectual  dis- 
criminations and  is  as  much  in  need  of  creative  ideals  to  spur  his 
conscience  as  of  good  taste  in  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  art  or  re- 
ligious anagogy.  And  who  denies  that  soul-culture  is  the  chief  indi- 
vidual aim  of  education  ?  Apart  from  the  complete  and  symmetrical 
development  of  man's  social  sense  and  a  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  ethical  relationship  with  his  fellows,  education  is  (or  at  least 
should  be )  primarilv  concerned  with  giving  a  person  a  staunch  and 
lovable  character,  a  quiet  and  intelligent  spirituelle ;  in  fact,  it  aims 
to  give  him  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  every  structure  and  function  of 
his  being,  that  he  may  fare  forth  into  the  world  honorably  prepared 
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to  be  a  man  and  do  a  man's  duty.  Truly  educated  men  then  do  not 
think  loosely  nor  perform  their  work  without  demonstrable  accu- 
racy of  judgment,  first  because  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  their  acquired 
habit  so  to  think  or  act,  and  secondly  because  they  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  traming  which  precludes  just  those  defects.  But  if 
one's  thoughts  are  loose  or  \ulgar,  if  one's  work  is  done  without 
accuracy  or  good  taste,  then  we  can  only  draw  one  conclusion :  those 
who  do  such  fallacious  thinking  or  such  stupid  work  are  not  educated 
in  the  strict  sense.  We  may  well  ask  that  they  be  forgiven  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,  but  we  can  readily  see  that  their  lives  will  be 
full  of  miscalculations  and  unemployment.  In  the  efficiency  age  of 
an  industrial  world  it  is  inevitable,  but  at  all  times  it  is  evidence  of 
a  wiser  providence  than  we  are  often  aware  of. 

Power  that  is  intellectual  or  spiritual  has  a  higher  morale  than  the 
blind  forces  of  the  material  world ;  it  is  intelligent  and  devout,  rea- 
sonable and  conscientious,  whence  it  has  that  true  superiority  of 
strength  and  energy  so  necessary  to  moral  conquest.  The  sordid  and 
ephemeral  always  give  place  to  the  sacred  and  eternal ;  the  vulgar 
and  mercenary  always  give  way  to  the  noble  and  free;  the  foolish 
and  extravagent  always  gi\e  way  to  the  wise  and  provident.  But  to 
see  this  take  place  we  must  take  proper  perspective  of  the  situation, 
perhaps  even  wait  a  few  decades  in  the  case  of  individuals,  or,  with 
nations,  look  down  the  centuries  and  read  the  whole  chronicle  of  their 
history,  their  rise,  flourishing,  decline  and  fall.  With  all  due  apolo- 
gies to  Percy  Ainsworth,  I  will  say  that  intellectual  and  spiritual 
domination  in  this  world  demands  visions  beyond  the  world,  and  the 
men  who  conquer  the  world  are  men  who  either  have  this  vision  as 
the  natural  birthright  of  genius  or  else  have  been  properly  educated  to 
see  things  clearly.  One  thing,  it  is  a  clear  and  effective  expression 
of  moral  energy  which  accomplishes  much  of  this  conquest ;  and 
another  thing  is  that  there  is  a  constant  inspiration  in  such  visions 
because  they  bring  into  play  all  those  forces  of  mind  and  heart  which 
have  power  to  make  telling  changes  in  the  crass  material  world, 
power  to  throw  over  the  drudge-load  of  human  toil  and  tragedy, 
power  to  open  the  magic  doors  of  mystic  truth,  beauty  and  philoso- 
phy, power  to  rejuvenate  the  worldling  cynic  and  put  his  boorish 
tribulations  on  the  Deacon's  Detour.  Such  a  power,  however,  must 
be  well  balanced  and  symmetrical,  it  must  be  spiritual,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, physical  and  effective  if  we  expect  to  enlighten  the  umbrage 
of  slinking  misanthropes  or  enliven  the  living  death  of  debauchees 
and  spoliators. 

If  there  is  any  specific  value  in  living  an  intelligent  and  virtuous 
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life  it  certainly  results  from  some  such  intrinsic  functions  of  soul. 
If  there  is  any  actual  wisdom  and  heauty.  energy  and  goodness  in  the 
world  it  must  surely  he  a  world  not  wholly  heyond  redemption,  and 
it  pleases  me  to  think  that  this  gradual  purification  and  salvage  of  the 
world  is  accomplished  hy  just  those  spiritual  functions  which  give 
value  and  significance  to  man's  life.  If  then,  there  is  really  any 
"higher"  or  truly  liberal  education  to  be  had  on  this  planet  it  must 
surely  consist  in  giving  recognition  and  development  to  these  func- 
tions, so  training  them  that  there  will  result  a  spiritual  hegemony  in 
the  moral  aims  of  its  students  and  outside  devotees.  Such  an  ideal 
education  may  not  yet  be  personally  achieved  by  any  one  man  or 
woman,  but  we  seem  still  to  have  perennial  hopes  that  with  the 
specified  procedure  put  into  devout  and  universal  practice,  an  ultimate 
realization  may  be  made  in  a  more  or  less  limited  community  of  souls, 
heroic  and  intelligent  enough  to  seek  worthy  ideals,  relish  beauty  and 
truth,  love  their  fellow  men  as  fair  products  of  all  the  toil  and  heart- 
aches of  past  history,  and  rejoice  that  the  world  is  grown  at  least  that 
much  better  than  it  was  before.  Here  would  be  an  educated  commu- 
nity, and  1  know  that  we  would  find  but  few  of  its  people  deficient  in 
intellectual  power  or  moral  discrimination. 

Individuality  and  Public  Service. 

Value  and  destiny  are  among  the  chief  credentials  of  all  worthy 
spiritual  work.  They  may  be  read  as  determinate  results  in  our  in- 
dividual lives  usually  because  of  some  intrinsic  service  or  creative 
function  we  perform,  because  of  something  noble  that  we  are  or 
something  worthy  that  we  do.  They  are  also  credentials  of  durabil- 
ity and  continuous  activity,  not  only  here  and  now,  but  in  that  sweeter, 
more  exalted  and  efficient  after  life  to  which  we  all  aspire  sometime 
in  our  life;  only  for  that  they  are  conceived  as  being  projected  be- 
yond the  immediate  region  of  our  conscious  action,  externalized  as 
taking  place  after  we  have  passed  on  to  higher  and  more  glorious 
realms  of  life.  This  makes  for  a  choir  invisible  right  here  on  earth, 
a  social  harmony  and  cordiality  which  is  ever  the  aim  and  inspiration 
of  all  who  are  wise  and  good.  Education  should  take  good  care  to 
emphasize  those  preparations  which  will  entitle  a  person  to  some  sort 
of  intrinsic  value,  contructive  function  and  progressive  destiny, 
seeing  that  his  whole  long  life  really  embraces  existence  both  here  and 
hereafter.  But  even  in  this  life  alone  no  one  is  so  fortunately  situ- 
ated tliat  he  can  dispense  with  the  virtues  that  make  an  upright  lovable 
character,  neither  can  he  dispense  with  those  obligations  and  duties 
whose  conscientious  performance  give  his  life  social  value  and  sig- 
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nificance.  Who  then  will  deny  that  a  man  requires  other  credentials 
than  those  of  mere  i^hysique,  nerve,  cunning,  aggressiveness  or  in- 
tellectual power  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  his  very  life  as  an  individual 
normally  desiring  to  give  value  and  destiny  to  his  thought  or  work, 
presupposes  a  basis  of  intelligent  control,  just  decision,  generous  aid. 
good  taste,  broad  views  and  devout  aspirations  all  in  an  amiable  and 
courageous  personality. 

In  every  proper  educational  process  these  credentials  will  be  given, 
not  in  bare  items  of  a  more  or  less  shrewd  business  training  and 
character  analysis,  not  in  the  ephemeral  prestige  of  physical  develop- 
ment nor  in  the  naive  chronicle  of  a  haphazard  sense-knowledge,  but 
rather  in  examples  of  wisdom  and  exhortations  to  virtue.  Individ- 
uality and  genius  will  be  recognized  and  given  effective  guidance  and 
encouragement,  for  they  are  all  that  ever  keep  the  world  from  sink- 
ing into  stagnation  and  mediocrity.  Another  good  point  in  true  edu- 
cation is  that  there  is  no  cheap  mercenary  reason  for  such  recognition 
of  persons  having  genius  and  originality,  but  rather  because  the  fam- 
ily or  community  immediate  to  them  will  soon  know  and  benefit  by 
their  new  ideas,  their  courage,  generosity.  lo3^alty  and  good  taste ; 
and  also  more  broadly  because  the  nation,  race  or  world  outside  their 
private  circle  will  soon  be  enriched  and  inspired  by  their  artistic  ex- 
pressions, exemplary  works  and  constructive  achievements.  Such 
an  educational  program  then  cannot  expect  to  be  complete  and  eiTec- 
tive  unless  it  does  actually  aim  and  strive  to  bring  out  the  personality 
and  genius  latent  in  every  student,  giving  aid  and  direction  to  his 
individual  talent  so  that  he  will  be  somewhat  prepared  to  take  a 
man's  place  in  the  world,  be  of  some  worthy  service  to  humanity,  and 
have  some  chance  of  going  higher  in  the  scale  of  life  hereafter. 
Indeed,  the  specific  meaning  of  education  is  just  this  l)ringing  of  such 
ideals,  such  talents,  virtues,  values  and  credentials  forward.  It  aims 
to  preserve  the  world's  heritage  of  tradition,  to  inspire  youth  to  emu- 
late the  deeds  of  daring  and  devotion  which  made  their  forefathers' 
names  immortal,  to  carry  on  the  culture  of  the  human  soul  and  prove 
that  humanity  is  a  civilized  society,  not  a  wilderness  of  witless  wicked 
men. 

There  is  no  valid  argument  as  to  why  we  should  make  war  on 
technical  or  practical  education  in  favor  of  a  "higher"  classical  or 
liberal  education,  and  if  there  was,  the  former  would  have  an  un- 
equal advantage  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  public  opinion  and 
fresh  selection  of  studies  to  be  pursued.  However,  these  two  sorts 
of  educational  approach,  are  not,  or  at  least  should  not  be,  antagon- 
istic ;    they  are  really  complementary  processes  in  the  complete  and 
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symmetrical  program.  The  true  and  efficient  educational  method 
embraces  them  both  because  it  takes  both  engineers  and  artists,  scien- 
tists and  mystics,  politicians  and  poets  to  make  up  the  balanced 
scheme  of  the  world's  modern  social  economy.  The  modern  world 
requires  both  mechanics  and  mystics,  toilers  and  dreamers ;  it  re- 
quires merchants,  inventors  and  industrial  leaders  as  well  as  artists, 
heroes,  philosophers  and  spiritual  leaders  to  make  it  whole.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  said  to  make  up  a  complete  humanity, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  course  of  human  events  that  Nature  makes 
some  of  us  at  home  with  machinery  and  others  inclined  to  dream 
away  their  lives  in  contemplation  of  beautiful  things  and  other  in- 
tangible themes,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  proper  lousiness  of  educa- 
tion to  bring  out  such  various  genius  or  personality  and  develop  it 
into  something  like  a  useful  and  intelligent  power  in  the  world's 
affairs. 

The  great  end  of  such  an  educational  method  is  to  put  the  indi- 
vidual character  on  a  solid  moral  footing,  give  the  genius  a  clear  and 
just  conception  of  his  responsibilities,  and  put  all  individual  sources 
of  power,  discovery  of  creative  function  at  work  in  that  domain  of 
society  for  which  it  is  best  suited  and  in  which  it  can  do  its  best  and 
most  efifective  work.  Social  efficiency  has  been  emphasized  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  but  it  is  destined  to  take  prece- 
dence over  all  our  other  partial  and  often  fallacious  efficiency  pro- 
grams. The  vocational  recognition  and  assistance  of  genius  being 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  practical  philosophy  that  has  been  given  us 
by  the  Twentieth  Century,  it  is  only  just  and  reasonable  to  expect  a 
new  dawn  to  arise,  an  era  of  social  service,  a  durable  partnership  l>e- 
tween  the  state  and  the  individual  which  was  heretofore  thought  im- 
possible. The  general  purpose  is  that  each  individual's  life  may  thus 
be  devoted  to  his  own  chosen  work  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  de- 
voted to  the  most  effective  public  service ;  ultimately  therefore  it 
would  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  livelihood  of  the  individual  at 
the  same  time  that  it  contributed  to  the  enlightenment  and  enrichment 
of  humanity  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong  when  I  say 
that  everyone  has  some  element  of  genius  and  originality,  some  special 
energy  or  faculty  with  which  to  make  a  living  as  well  as  benefit  others 
and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  weeds  in  our  garden,  but  they  are  no  longer  weeds  when 
we  have  once  found  that  they  have  some  medicinal,  food  or  fertilizer 
value.  The  educational  program  then,  which  takes  counsel  of  this 
fact  and  makes  intelligent  effort  to  make  the  most  of  such  material  as 
it  has  to  deal  with,  cannot  fail  to  produce  some  appreciable  results  in 
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the  way  of  useful  citizens,  men  and  women  of  genius,  wisdom,  indus- 
try, people  who  are  virtuous  and  worthy  because  they  have  strong, 
courageous  and  lovable  characters. 

Even  the  teachers  themselves  in  any  educational  institution  can- 
not afford  to  be  inferior  or  to  shirk  their  duties,  for  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  exami)le  of  their  lives  as  well  as  for  their  instruc- 
tion. It  is  an  item  of  merit  to  find  a  society  wise  and  discriminate 
enough,  determined  enough,  just  enough,  to  demand  that  its  schools 
shall  be  worth  the  students'  while  to  attend  his  studies  and  learn 
life's  lesson.  But  it  is  of  greater  merit  to  find  a  student  with 
sufficient  personal  energy  and  genius  to  choose  his  studies  and  pur- 
sue them  without  the  constant  exhortations  and  reprimands  of 
teachers.  The  cheap  student  is  as  bad  as  the  cheap  teacher, 
for  both  cause  a  great  waste  of  educational  time  and  eft'ort 
which  could  have  been  used  probably  to  far  better  advantage  in  plac- 
ing opportunities  within  reach  of  the  more  worthy.  And  another 
thing,  it  is  as  disastrous  to  try  to  get  along  with  cheap  teachers  as  it 
is  with  cheap  apparatus  or  insufiicient  housing  facilities.  The  sub- 
stantial diet  offered  by  most  university  or  college  curricula  is  never 
rich  enough  to  dispense  with  the  proteids  of  an  adequate  and  efficient 
teaching  staff.  But  with  both  worthy  teachers  and  worthy  students 
our  modern  educational  aims  and  methods  should  prove  a  success, 
and  by  success  I  mean  that  both  the  student  and  society  will  l)e  bene- 
fitted and  a  lasting  impetus  to  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  will 
be  given  the  world. 

True  education  takes  account  of  conditions  as  they  are  and  seeks 
to  shape  them  according  to  the  possibilities  of  meliorism  which  men 
of  originality  see  in  every  situation.  True  education  recognizes  that 
anyone's  individuality  must  find  outlets  for  its  particular  interests, 
that  personality  must  be  respected,  that  character  must  be  cultivated 
and  that  the  student's  whole  nature  must  be  analyzed  and  resynthe- 
sized,  developed  or  transfigured ;  it  must  be  given  conscious  aids  and 
comforts,  inspiration  and  guidance,  so  as  to  grow  erect  and  become  an 
efficient  creative  force  in  the  world.  The  individuality  of  genius  can- 
not be  judged  and  driven  by  cold  authority;  it  must  be  counselled 
and  inspired  by  the  genial  confidence  of  friendly  converse  and  ex- 
ample. 

A  person  is  not  always  so  fortunately  placed  that  some  melioristic 
possibility  may  not  be  read  in  his  situation.  And  in  the  matter  of 
education  the  possibilties  of  any  given  situation  usually  appear  as  so- 
cial utilities  and  personal  preparations.  Among  these  may  be  enum- 
erated, for  the  first :   training  in  some  useful  art.  industry  or  profes- 
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sion  ;  an  understanding  of  the  duties  and  laws,  relations  and  restraints 
of  parentage;  inspiration  toward  some  creative  achievement,  cordial 
good-will  and  civic  responsibility ;  and  an  honest  guidance  regarding 
the  basic  normal  (religious  and  economic)  principles  of  life  so  that 
there  will  be  respect  for  others'  rights,  and  piety  toward  God.  For 
the  society  that  aims  to  be  civilized  and  just,  these  four  items  are  in- 
dispensable to  any  educational  success  and  are  pivotal  to  every  indi- 
vidual's life  as  an  intelligent  social  being.  For  the  second  or  per- 
sonal preparation  phase  of  the  educational  program  we  may  enum- 
erate :  the  development  of  a  well-poised  physique,  healthy  body, 
steady  nerves  and  clean  personal  habits ;  the  ceaseless  placing  of 
good  example,  even  the  living  exemplars  themselves,  before  the  stu- 
dent that  he  may  benefit  by  the  personal  contact  and  perhaps  find 
much  that  is  worth  emulating  in  their  friendly  aids  and  comforts ; 
training  in  independent  private  thinking  and  how  best  to  give  rational 
expression  to  one's  opinions ;  and  a  scientific  analysis  of  each  indi- 
vidual's nature  and  interests  so  as  to  give  intelligent  direction  to  his 
excess  energies,  his  leisure  moments,  his  play-spirit.  Taking  these 
in  their  full  scope  and  interdependence  is  the  task  of  modern  programs 
of  character  education ;  but  when  so  taken  in  all  serious  intentions 
toward  producing  a  new  generation  of  upright  people,  loyal  citizens 
and  creative  spiritual  workers,  it  cannot  fail  to  number  many  heroes, 
saints,  sages  and  geniuses  in  the  final  chronicle  of  achievement. 

So  long  as  we  ignore  the  true  requirements  of  life,  the  native 
disposition  of  students,  or  the  most  effective  means  of  getting  at  and 
developing  their  natural  gifts,  we  can  only  expect  to  have  a  world 
of  mediocrity  and  folly,  mercenary  motives  and  luxury-lust.  There 
are  doubtful  values  in  education  because  it  has  a  false  prospect  some- 
where in  its  program  and  cannot  conceal  the  social  results  of  such 
a  fallacious  offering.  The  ])rocess  cannot  be  all  fluid  nor  all  substan- 
tial, else  it  either  be  too  dilute  or  too  inert.  True  and  wholesome 
education  aims  to  give  a  solid  foundation  to  the  individual's  life  while 
it  also  prepares  him  to  perform  some  worthy  and  efficient  service  for 
the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  not  supposed  to  drive  rough-shod  over 
his  nature  with  a  hit-or-miss  policy  and  expect  to  leave  him  very 
much  improved  or  enlightened  by  the  experience.  It  must  provide, 
for  whatever  term  the  course  requires,  an  atmosphere  of  inspiration 
and  instruction,  a  chance  for  exemplary  fellowship,  and  otherwise 
expose  the  student  to  those  phases  of  wisdom  and  virtue  which  will 
give  his  life  value  and  significance,  and  himself  a  nobler  destiny  in 
the  life  to  come.  Neglect  of  these  requirements  makes  for  failure 
while  attention  to  them  insures  success. 


CULTURE  VERSUS  CIVILIZATION 

OSWALD  SPENGLER'S  AND  BERTRAND  RUSSELL'S 
SOCIAL  PROGNOSIS 

BY    WILLIAM    NATHANSON 

TN  his  great  work  Dcr  Untergaug  dcs  Abcndlaiidcs  Oswald  Speng- 
•■-  ler,  a  German  philosopher,  lays  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  dis- 
tinction that  is  to  be  made  between  the  terms  "culture" — which  is 
hardly  the  equivalent  of  the  term  KuUiir  in  the  German  language 
— and  "civilization"  which  has  the  same  meaning  in  all  languages. 

Culture,  to  Spengler,  is  the  soul  of  a  nation,  civilization  is  its 
body.  The  fate  of  civilization,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
body,  namely  death.  The  life  of  each  and  every  civilization  ends 
with  the  life  of  the  nation  in  which  a  specific  civilization  found  its 
expression.  And  the  life,  again,  of  each  nation  is  like  the  life  of  the 
individual :  it  has  its  beginning  and  its  end.  A  nation,  like  an  indi- 
vidual, must  die  sooner  or  later,  and  with  it  dies  its  civilization.  The 
culture  of  a  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  spiritual  creation  of 
the  individual,  lives  forever,  or  will  live  at  least  as  long  as  man  lasts. 

And  just  as  the  individual  ceases  to  exist  as  a  human  being  the 
moment  his  individuality  is  gone,  the  moment  his  spiritual  strivings 
completely  succumb  to  his  bodily  pleasures  and  desires;  so.  and 
more  yet,  does  a  nation  lose  its  national  existence,  and  is  set  on  the 
verge  of  complete  annihilation,  the  moment  its  civilization  begins  to 
reign  supreme  and  overpower  in  every  respect  its  culture.  The 
height  of  civilization's  growth  in  the  nation  is  a  positive  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  nation  approaches  its  end.  The  victory  of  civiliza- 
tion over  culture  is  an  unfailing  symptom  of  approaching  death. 

All  events  and  occurrences  in  Europe  in  the  last  decade  or  two 
testify  to  the  fact  that  all  phases  of  European  life  today  are  domi- 
nated by  an  all-pervading  materialism.     The  human  soul  has  become. 
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in  every  European  country,  large  or  small,  the  slave  and  the  obedient 
servant  of  the  machine — the  beating  heart  of  civilization. 

Oswald  Spengler,  therefore,  after  a  profound  survey  of  the 
world's  history  in  the  light  of  Culture  versus  Civilization,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  doomed  to  destruction 
and  annihilation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  that  the  first  volume  of  Der  Unter- 
gang  des  Abcndlandes  was  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war — the  immediate,  although  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  merely  an  accidental  cause  of  Europe's  oncoming  destruc- 
tion. 

Bertrand  Russell  arrives  essentially  at  the  same  conclusion  which 
Spengler  came  to  a  number  of  years  ago,  as  can  be  seen  from  Rus- 
sell's article,  "Slavery  and  Self-Extermination,"  in  llic  Nation, 
July  11,  1923,  although  Russell  in  his  political  analysis  of  European 
conditions,  does  not  touch  upon  any  philosophical  distinctions  and 
leaves  aside  all  historic-philosophical  conceptions. 

One  can,  however,  see  at  a  glance  that  Russell's  interpretation  of 
European  affairs  results  in  a  social  prognosis  that  is  similar  to  that 
of  Spengler,  because  they  have  the  same  attitude  regarding  the  sig- 
nificance and  importance  of  culture  in  its  relation  to  civilization. 

Bertrand  Russell  dreads  the  idea  of  America's  intervention  in 
European  afifairs,  even  if  he  might  be  certain  that  such  intervention, 
if  it  took  place  soon,  would  save  Europe  from  destruction.  And  he 
dreads  it,  not  because  of  any  bad  economic  consequences,  but  because 
America's  political  and  industrial  assistance  in  disentangling  Euro- 
pean afifairs,  would,  he  thinks,  tend  to  Americanize  European  culture. 
European  culture  would  become  industrialized  and  mechanized ;  or 
would,  in  the  terminology  of  Spengler,  become  civilization  rather 
than  culture.     It  would  sufifer  a  complete  process  of  evaporation. 

"Industrial  culture,"  says  Russell,  "has  great  defects  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  remedied  except  by  contact  with  non-industrial  com- 
munities or  ideals." 

If  we  substitute  in  this  sentence  the  term  "civilization"  in  place  of 
"industrial  culture"  and  insert  an  emphatic  "zvill  not"  instead  of 
the  wavering  expression  "which  is  not  likely,"  then  the  sentence  will 
express  a  view  which  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  view  of 
Spengler. 

The  reason  Spengler  is  more  emphatic  than  Russell  is  that  his 
attitude  towards  culture  and  civilization,  which  attitude  has  also  fil- 
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tered  through  the  soul  of  Russell,  is  the  result  of  a  clear  and  definite 
historico-philosophical  conception  which  lias  hecome  with  Spengler  a 
conviction,  in  the  light  of  which  he  studies  the  past,  reacts  to  the 
present,  and  sees  the  future. 

True,  Spengler  does  not  believe  that  human  actions,  actions  of 
beings  through  whom  universal  life  and  spirit  has  most  intensely  ex- 
pressed itself,  are  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  same  laws  that 
govern  the  lifeless  and  spiritless  nature.  He  eliminates,  so  to  speak, 
causality  from  the  affairs  of  human  life.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  he  substitutes  destiny  in  the  place  of  causality.  And  each 
accident,  therefore,  may  it  be  even  as  trivial  as  Napoleon's  peach  (see 
the  above  mentioned  article  of  Russell),  is,  in  its  essence,  when 
looked  at  from  a  historico-philosophical  point  of  view,  not  only  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  universal  events,  but  it  is  also,  in  a 
sense,  an  expression  of  a  universal  will,  an  affirmation  or  a  negation 
of  a  universal  consciousness. 

The  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  Napoleon's  fall  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  the  peach  that  he  ate  after  the  battle  of  Dresden. 
But  such  an  insignificant  thing  as  a  peach  could  have  become  the 
cause  of  such  a  significant  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  only  be- 
cause Napoleon's  fall  was  the  result  of  the  strivings,  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments of  a  universal  conscious  will,  or  willing  consciousness. 

Napoleon's  fall,  like  any  other  great  event,  even  as  great  an  event 
as  the  destruction  or  mutual  extermination  of  Europe,  and  for  that 
matter,  also  America,  and  even  humanity,  may  be  caused  by  the 
most  trivial  occurrence.  But  the  possibility  for  the  trivial  accident 
to  bring  about  a  great  and  most  significant  event,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  destined  by  a  power  that,  when  accepted,  can  give  mean- 
ing to  all  the  causes,  but  cannot  be  explained  by  any  or  all  causes 
taken  together. 

Accepting,  however,  as  we  do,  the  distinction  that  Mr.  Spengler 
draws  between  destiny  and  causality,  one  fails  to  see  how  it  is  possi- 
ble for  anybody  to  predict  with  positive  certainty  the  future  of  a  na- 
tion or  of  nations. 

If  we  discard  causality  in  the  realm  of  life  and  spirit,  we  have 
absolutely  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  Bergsonian  view  of  creative 
evolution.  We  must,  with  him,  believe  that  while  the  entire  past 
influences  and  guides  the  future,  it  does  not  by  any  means  determine 
it.  The  future  does  not  evolve  from  a  past  in  whose  womb  every- 
thing that  is  to  come  at  any  time  is  potentially  contained,  but  it  is  be- 
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ing  incessantly  created  by  the  universal  spirit,  the  conception  of 
which  involves  and  includes  inexhaustible  creation,  as  well  as  eternal 
existence. 

All  our  studies  of  the  past,  therefore,  do  not  justify  our  conclu- 
sion that  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so,  it  must  l^e  in  the  future.  The 
fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  nations  in  the  past,  after  they  have  reached 
a  certain  stage  in  their  cultural  development,  have  perished  at  a  time 
when  the  monster  Civilization  was  ready  to  devour  every  bit  of  cul- 
ture that  they  possessed,  cannot  in  the  least  serve  as  a  guarantee,  even 
for  an  hypothesis,  that  each  and  every  nation  must  in  time  come  to 
die,  just  as  individuals  do.  Neither  can  this  fact  give  any  validity  to 
the  assumption  that  with  this  or  these  nations  civilization  has  made 
such  enormous  strides  of  development,  because  the  time  has  come 
for  the  nations  to  die. 

In  the  light  of  Culture  versus  Civilization,  we  would  rather  re- 
verse the  statement  and  say,  that  those  nations  which  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  damming  the  tides  of  civilization  and  have  allowed  their 
souls  to  be  killed  and  mutilated  by  everything  that  appeals  to  the 
beast  in  man — by  everything  that  rejects  the  eternal  values  in  favor 
of  that  which  is  ephemeral — those  riations  had  a  short  life.  And 
since  we  are  certain  that  human  life  has  no  value  and  is  of  no  signifi- 
cance unless  men  do  attach  great  importance  to  eternal  values  and 
see  a  deep  meaning  in  a  life  that  is  free  and  not  imprisoned  and  en- 
slaved and  driven  by  the  wheels  and  cogs  of  machines,  we  can  make 
a  positive  forecast  that  any  nation  that  will  go  as  far  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  civilization  as  to  let  its  machinerv  dethrone  its 
spiritual  values,  will  sooner  or  later  cease  to  be  a  nation  composed  of 
human  beings.  Such  a  nation,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  rather  become 
an  aggregate  of  bodily-erect,  and  spiritually  serpent-like,  creeping  and 
earth  touching  creatures,  instead  of  a  society  of  men.  And  an  acci- 
dent even  less  trivial  than  a  peach  may  be  enough  to  cause  the  ex- 
termination of  such  a  human  aggregate,  although  it  may  still  bear  the 
name  of  nation. 

Civilization  thus  becomes  with  us  a  cause  of  national  destruction, 
instead  of,  as  with  Spengler,  a  symptom.  And  since  there  is  always 
a  possibility  for  culture  to  overcome  civilization,  such  destruction  is 
not  at  all  unavoidable.  Where  there  is  life  there  is  hope;  and  still 
more  hope  is  there  where  there  is  spirit.  Life,  and  above  all,  spirit, 
in  its  innermost  essence,  due  to  its  creative  power,  works  by  destiny 
and  wisdom,  and  not  1)y  cause  and  eiTect.     The  slightest  spiritual  ef- 
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fort,  therefore,  the  slightest  real  spiritual  willing,  planning  and  de- 
ciding, may  create  an  entirely  new  chain  of  causes  and  effects  that 
the  human  mind,  esix^cially  in  its  oiif shoot  known  as  logic,  will  form- 
ulate into  new  laws,  and  thus  annul  all  previous  determinations  and 
predeterminations. 

Just  because  a  peach  may.  when  it  is  a  question  of  human  affairs, 
cause  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  all  predictions  and  forecasts  of  the  future 
of  national  and  individual  existences  are  nothing  hut  fantastic  specu- 
lation, poetical  creations,  which  play  an  important  role  as  factors  that 
stimulate  and  keep  awake  the  human  spirit ;  but  they  are  f)f  no  more 
scientific  value  than  is  a  poem  or  a  novel. 

And  if  a  ]>each  may  cause  the  fall  of  Xapoleon,  how  much  more 
is  it  possible  for  a  single  determination  of  a  single  individual  to  cause 
the  rise  of  a  new  movement  that  would  save,  for  instance.  Europe 
from  Spengler's  Untergang  and  Russell's  Extermination.  All  this 
is  possible  because  Europe's  future  is  not  caused,  but  is  dcsti)icd.  and 
destiny  knows  of  no  predetermination.  All  that  destiny  demands  of 
us  is  not  cold-blooded,  scientific  analysis,  but  warm-blooded  convic- 
tions and  actions  in  harmony  with  our  convictions.  And  wisdom, 
real  wisdom,  is  nothing  but  the  expression  and  the  reflection  of  our 
convictions,  which  are  nourished  by  destiny. 

And  if  our  real  wisdom  demands  that  we  should  let  ourselves 
rather  be  exterminated  than  to  submit  to  a  culture  of  industrialism, 
of  our  own  or  of  a  foreign  importation,  then  let  us  not  sav,  as  Mr. 
Russell  does,  "but  we  are  not  wise."  Nay,  let  us  emphatically  say, 
"We  W'ill  be  wise  and  act  as  wisdom  demands.  And  action  of  this 
kind  may  bring  about  results  and  consequences  that  neither  Mr. 
Spengler  nor  ]\Ir.  Russell  can  jiossibly  foresee.  Action  of  this  kind 
may  save  Europe  from  the  immediate  danger  of  extermination  and 
— who  can  tell  ?  it  may  also  save  America  from  a  far-ofif  danger  of 
annihilation  as  the  result  of  the  industrial  culture  or  of  the  gigantic 
civilization  which,  as  Mr.  Russell  puts  it.  "is  gradually  killing  the  jov 
of  life,  and  will  lead,  by  war.  revolution  or  sterility,  to  race  suicide." 

Let  VIS  by  all  means  be  wise  and  let  us  immediatelv  begin  to  act  in 
the  light  of  culture,  instead  of  civilization  ;  or  in  the  light  of  spiritual 
culture,  instead  of  that  of  industrial  culture. 

It  behooves  us  to  do  all  in  our  i)ower  to  make  the  people  realize 
the  danger  of  materialism,  mechanism  and  industrialism,  which  are 
all  but  so  many  different  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  civilization. 
The  time  has  come  to  make  the  people  feel  that  the  moment  civiliza- 
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tion,  and  all  the  material  comforts  and  satisfactions  of  bodily  lusts 
that  come  with  it,  begins  to  lead  and  direct  humanity,  instead  of  being 
led,  and  controlled  by  it — at  that  moment  civilization  becomes  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

There  are  already  indications  in  philosophy  and  in  art  of  the  birth 
of  this  new  conception  of  the  simple,  uncivilized,  but  cultured,  life  as 
being  of  much  more  everlasting  value  and  of  giving  more  joy  and 
happiness  than  the  complicated,  civilized,  but  uncultured,  life  of  pres- 
ent-day society.  Why  not  introduce  the  new  philosophical  concep- 
tion and  the  new  artistic  intuitions  into  sociology  and  begin  thus  to 
lay  foundations  for  a  new  structure  of  society — a  society  that  would 
start  out  with  idealism  instead  of  materialism,  and  would  aim  at  free- 
dom instead  of  slavery,  at  equal  distribution  rather  than  at  unlimited 
acquisition,  at  spiritual  depth  rather  than  corporeal  width;  in  short, 
at  culture,  instead  of  civilization. 

If  Mr.  Russell  can  say,  "I  would  rather  see  Europe  composed  of 
ignorant  peasants  than  see  its  complete  conquest  by  a  mechanistic 
outlook,"  we  can  expect  that  a  further  step  will  be  taken  by  those 
who  will  see  still  deeper  into  the  two  diametrically  opposed  terms — 
culture  and  civilization — and  they  will  say,  "We  will  rather  see  entire 
humanity  composed  of  absolutely  ignorant  human  beings,  than  the 
complete  conquest  of  humanity  by  industrialism,  materialism  and 
other  aspects  of  civilization." 

And  by  thus  gaining  our  soul,  even  at  the  expense  of  losing  some 
sides,  parts  or  aspects  of  the  world,  we  will  save  ourselves  and  hu- 
manity from  extermination  and  destruction. 

Man  can  do  nothing  else  and  nothing  better  than  to  follow  where 
destiny  and  wisdom  lead.  Only  by  following  the  footsteps  of  des- 
tiny and  wisdom  can  we  hope  that  homo  sapiens  will  sooner  or  later 
get  control  over  homo  fahcr.  And  compared  with  this  victory, 
all  other  victories,  and  for  that  matter  all  other  failures,  count  for 
very  little  sociologically,  philosophically  and  artistically. 
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English  Edition  translated  by  J.  M.  Child,  University  of  Manchester, 
England,  -from  the  text  of  the  first  Venetian  edition  published 
under  the  personal  superi'ision  of  the  autJior  in  1763. 

With  a  short  life  of  Boscovitch  by  Dr.  Branislav  Petronievic,  Professor  of 
Phylosophy  at  the  University  of  Belgrade. 

"  The  most  important  of  the  assumptions  in  this  work  is  that  of  Con- 
tinuity as  enunciated  by  Leibniz.  This  doctrine  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
'Everything  happens  by  degrees,"  or  as  Boscovich  says,  'Nothing  happens 
per  saltum'." 

The  second  assumtion  is  the  doctrine  of  Impenetrability His 

material  points  have  absolutely  no  magnitude ;    they  are  Euclidian  points 

having  no  parts The  acceptance  of  this  axiom  by  Boscovich  is 

purely  theoretical :   in  fact,  it  constitutes  practically  the  w^hole  of  the  theory 
of  Boscovich. 

Boscovich  claims  that  he  has  reduced  all  the  principles  of  Newton  to 
a  single  principle — namely  that  given  by  his  "Law  of  Forces." 

This  edition  of  the  book  was  paid  for  mainly  by  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slavenes  and  the  subsidiary  expenses 
by  private  subscription  of  certain  Jugo-Slavs  interested  in  its  publication. 
The  Slav  world  has  to  its  credit  such  names  as  Copernicus,  Lobachevski, 
IMendeljev  and  Boscovich. 

Large  quarto  465  pages 

Cloth.  Price  $20.00 
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NOW  READY 

The  Buddhist  Annual  of  Ceylon 

Vol.   2  No.    1 

Edited  by 

S.  W.  Wljayatilake 

75    cents 

Americans  will  remember  with  much  interest  the  interesting  Buddhist  dele- 
gation from  Ceylon  to  the  Congress  of  Religions  held  in  1 893  during  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

One  of  the  editors  of  this  magazine  formed  the  Maha  Bodhi  Society  which 
numbers  among  its  members  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  prelates  of  the 
world. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  been  invited  to  take  subscriptions 
for  this  magazine  which  is  published  annually  at  a  price  of  75  cents  a  copy. 
It  is  illustrated  and  very  interesting  in  giving  the  modern  religious  history  of 
Ceylon  including  the  educational  and  religious  progress  made  during  the  last 
forty    years. 

It  is  v^rell  worth  the  price  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  w^ith  the 
religious  aspects  of   Oriental   Civilization. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

122  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

We  still  have  a  few  copies  of  back  numbers  on  hand  for  any  who  wishes  a 
complete   file   of  this   interesting  magazine. 


A  Christian's  Appreciation  of  Other  Faiths 

By 

REV.  GILBERT  REID,  D.  D. 

Author  of  China  at  a  Glance 

China  Captive  or  Free,  Etc. 

Cloth,  $2.50  Pages  360 

Dr.  Reid  is  the  Director  of  the  International  Institute  of  Shanghai, 
China,  where  he  was  established  before  and  during  the  Great  World 
War.  His  social  and  political  relations  with  the  Orient  during  the 
trying  period  of  China's  neutrality  created  in  hira  a  spirit  of  inter- 
national understanding  which  broke  down  all  sense  of  separateness  in 
human  life,  particularly  in  spiritual  matters.  His  book  is  inspiring 
to  every  sincere  student  of  the  science  of  religion  and  will  do  much 
to  establish  the  new  order  of  human  fellowship. 

Order  through  any  book  dealer. 
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FIRST  COURSE 

IN 

STATISTICS 


BY 

D.  CARADOG  JONES,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

FORMERLY    LECTURER    IN    MATHEMATICS 
AT   DURHAM   UNIVERSITY 

Price,  Cloth  $3.75 

The  fundamental  importance  of  the  right  use  of  Statistics  is 
becoming  increasing!}'  evident  on  all  sides  of  life,  social  and  commercial, 
political  and  economic,  A  study  of  this  book  should  enable  the  reader 
to  discriminate  between  the  masses  of  valuable  and  worthless  figures 
published,  and  to  use  what  is  of  value  intelligently.  It  is  meant  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  serious  study  of  the  theory  pro- 
vided by  other  works. 

PRESS   NOTES 

This  is  an  excellent  "first  course"  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  mathematical 
student  who  wishes  to  develop  his  work  on  the  statistical  side  or  is  interested 
in  probability  and  has  an  eye  to  research  on  the  mathematics  of  the  subject. 
As  the  book  is  one  of  Bell's  Mathematical  Series  (Advanced  Section),  it  is 
natural  that  the  subject  should  be  approached  in  this  way,  but  its  use  will  be 
wider  than  that  indicated,  because  it  will  make  a  good  second  course  for  a 
person  doing  statistical  work  in  practice  if  one  of  the  elementary  books  on  the 
subject  has  been  read  first,  and  it  can  be  used  for  revision  purposes  by  those 
teaching  the  subject  who  prefer  to  give  one  of  the  well-known  existing  text- 
books to  their  pupils  in  the  first  instance. — Mathematical  Gazette. 

This  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  sub- 
jects. Statistics,  it  is  safe  to  say,  were  never  more  used,  nor  less  understood, 
than  they  are  today. — Mr.  Jones  has  done  his  work  well.  He  explains  the 
special  terminology  of  the  subject  clearly,  and  deals  squarely  with  all  the 
diflSculties.  We  trust  his  valuable  book  will  have  a  very  large  circulation.  It 
deserves  it. — Scottish  Educational  Journal. 

Persons  interested  in  statistics — and  the  number  of  such  is  increasing 
daily — will  find  in  this  volume  a  very  compact,  clear  and  suflSciently  complete 
account  of  the  mathematical  machinery  employed  in  analyzing  raw  statistical 
material  and  in  deducing  general  statements  regarding  the  characteristics — 
these  pages  offer  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  works  of  Pearson,  Yule,  Bow- 
ley,  Edgworth,  and  the  other  pioneers  of  this  branch  of  science. — Journal  of 
Education. 
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Evolutionary    Naturalism 

BY 

ROY  WOOD  SELLARS.  Ph.  D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
350  pp..  Cloth,  Price  $2.50 

"The  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  work  out  in  a  systematic  fashion 
the  possibility  of  an  adequate  naturalism.  Evolutionary  Naturalism  does  not  sink 
man  back  into  nature;  it  acknowledges  all  that  is  unique  in  him  and  vibrates  as 
sensitively  as  idealism  to  his  aspirations  and  passions.  But  the  naturalist  is 
skeptical  of  any  central,  brooding  will  which  has  planned  it  all.  The  Good  is 
not  the  sun  of  things  from  which  the  world  of  things  get  their  warmth  and  in- 
spiration. The  cosmos  is  and  has  its  determinate  nature.  As  man  values  him- 
self and  his  works,  he  may  rightly  assign  value  to  the  universe  which  is  made  of 
stuff  w^hich  has  the  potential  power  to  raise  itself  to  self-consciousness  in  him." 
*  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

"Let  man  place  his  hope  in  those  pow^ers  which  raise  him  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  causal  nexus.  It  is  in  himself  that  he  must  trust.  If  his  foolishness 
and  his  passions  exceed  his  sanity  and  intelligence,  he  will  make  shipwreck  of 
his  opportunity." 
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THE  DANCE  OF  SIVA 

Fourteen  Indian  Essays 

by 

Ananda  Coomaraswamy 
Price  cloth,  $2.50  27  Full  Page  Illustrations 

"The  Dance  of   Siva"  symbolizes  the  rhythmic  power  of  creation. 

"Cosmic  activity  is  the  central  motive  of  the  dance.  Like  heat 
latent  in  firewood,  our  lord,  the  dancer,  diffuses  his  power  in  mind 

and  matter  and  makes  them  dance  in  their  turn to  summarize 

the  whole  interpretation  we  find  that  The  Essential  Significance  of 
Siva's  Dance  is  threefold:  First,  it  is  the  image  of  his  Rhythmic  Play 
as  the  Source  of  all  Movement  zvithin  the  Cosmos,  which  is  represented 
by  the  Arch.  Secondly,  the  Purpose  of  his  Dance  is  to  Release  the 
Countless  Soids  of  Men  from  the  Snare  of  Illusions.  Thirdly,  the 
Place  of  the  Dance,  Chidambaram,  the  Centre  of  the  Universe,  is  with- 
in the  Heart." 

For  sale  by 
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A  First  Course  in  Nomography 

By  S.  Brodetsky    (Reader  in  Applied  Mathematics  at  Leeds  University). 
Pages,  135,  64  Illustrations.  Price  $3.00 

Graphical  methods  of  calculation  are  becoming  ever  more  important 
in  all  branches  of  engineering.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  explain 
what  nomograms  are,  and  how  they  can  be  constructed  and  used. 

Projective  Vector  Algebra 

By   L.   Silberstein    (Lecturer  in   Mathematical   Physics   at  the  University 
of  Rome).     Pages,  78.  Price  $1.75 

An  Algebra  of  Vectors  based  upon  the  axioms  of  order  and  of  con- 
nection and  independent  of  the  axioms  of  Congruence  and  of  Parallels 
is  the  subtitle  of  this  book.  Some  of  the  conclusions  desirable  from  the 
subject  may  be  helpful  to  readers  interested  in  the  degree  of  soundness 
of  the  foundations  of  the  modern  theory  of  relativity. 

Elementary    Vector    Analysis:    with    application    to    Geometry    and 

Physics 

By  C.  E.  Weatherburn,  Ormond  College,  University  of  Melbourne.     Pages, 
184.  Price  $3.50 

A  simple  exposition  of  elementary  analysis.  Vector  Analysis  is  in- 
tended essentially  for  three-dimensional  calculations;  and  its  greatest 
service  is  rendered  in  the  domains  of  mechanics  and  mathematical  physics. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  and  Their  Appli- 
cation 

By  H.  T.  H.  Piaggio,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  College, 
Nottingham.     Pages,  242.  Price  $3.50 

The  theory  of  Differential  Equations  is  an  important  branch  of  mod- 
ern mathematics.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  subject  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible.  Differential 
Equations  arise  from  many  problems  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mechanics, 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 

A  History  of  the  Conceptions  of  Limits  and  Fluxions  in  Great  Britain 
from  Newton  to  Woodhouse 

By  Florian  Cajori,  Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  History   of   Mathematics   in   the 
University  of  California.     Pages,  300.  Price  $2.00 

A  sensational  event  in  the  early  history  of  mathematics  was  Bishop 
Berkeley's  attack  upon  the  logical  foundations  of  the  Calculus  invented 
by  Newton  and  Leibniz.  Hardly  known  at  all  are  the  quarrels  among 
the  English  mathematicians  themselves  which  followed  the  controversy 
with  Berkeley.  These  matters  are  worked  out  from  original  sources  in 
Professor  Cajori's  book. 
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The  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Richard  Burthogge 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by 
MARGARET  W.  LANDES 

Wellesley  College 

Pages,  245  Cloth,  $2.00 

THE    re-discovery    of    a    seventeenth-century    English    philosopher    proves    the 
maxim   that  merit  is  not  often   recognized  in  a  scholar's  own   day  not  only 
because   his  teaching   is   premature   but   also   because   it    is   so    pervaded   by 
the  dominating  thought  of  the  time  that  its  element  of  originality  is  lost, 

Burthogge's  theory  of  knowledge  is  his  most  important  philosophical  teach- 
ing. His  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter  is  about  the  same  as 
that  taught  by  More  and  by  Cudworth.  However  far  from  holding  that  sense 
is  a  hindrance  to  knowledge,  Burthogge  teaches,  like  Kant,  that  it  is  one  of 
the   only  two   sources  of  know^ledge. 

This  volume  is  the  third  contribution  to  the  study  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  English  philosophical  texts  by  graduate  students  of  Wellesley 
College. 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED 

Latin-English  edition  of  tlie  first  non-Euclidean   Geometry  published   in 

Milan,  1733. 

Pages,  280  Cloth,  $2.00 

A  geometric  endeavor  in  which  are  established  the 
foundation  principles  of  universal  geometry,   with  / 

special    reference    to    Euclid's    Parallel    Postulate. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

Nature  and  Human 
Nature 

Essays  Metaphysical  and  Historical 

By 
HARTLEY  BURR  ALEXANDER 


"The  course  of  civilization  has  reached  a  crisis,  and  in  the  near 
future,  will  strike  into  new  paths.  .  .  .  The  two  great  Credos  of  human 
history,  common  to  all  expressions  of  religious  instinct — belief  in 
God  and  belief  in  immortality — are,  I  affirm,  bound  to  prevail  on 
Earth." — Author. 

Cloth  Pp.  .350  Price  $3.00 

RECENT  BOOKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS 

Essays  calling  attention  to  "schools  as  the  safeguard  of  democra- 
cy," and'  to  the  dangers  of  too  much  system,  the  "goose  step  of  the 
mental  drill." 

Cloth  Pp.  253  Price  $L25 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDL\N 

As  shown  in  the  development  of  his  religious  rites  and  customs. 
This  pamphlet  is  an  expansion  of  the  article  "Communion  with  Deity- 
American,"  written  for  Plastings'  Eucydopa'dia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Price  $  .30 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE 

A  poetization  of  "The  Hako,"  a  Pawnee  Ceremony. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  Price  $  .30 
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AT  THE  ROOTS  OF  GRASSES 

By 

MURIEL  STRODE 

Author  of  "A  Soul's  Faring";    "My  Little  Book  of  Prayer";    "God  of 
Desecrated  Beauty,"  etc. 

"Miss  Strode  is  an  American  poet  but  her  muse  is  oriental,  transplanted  in 
the  Occident.  Beautiful,  vivid  word  pictures  she  paints,  exuding  the  as-, 
pirations  of  a  soul,  seeking  in  all  humility,  for  the  infinite." — S.  T.  C.  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Saturday  Night. 

"A  spiritual  daughter  of  Walt  Whitman she  sings  of  the  ele- 
mental in  universal  natare  and  in  human  nature.  Her  latest  book — AT 
THE  ROOTS  OF  GRASSES— is  the  very  rhapsody  of  an  American 
soul  pouring  itself  forth  in  songs  of  the  strong." — Dr.  Charles  Fleischer 
in  the  New  York  American. 

I  WANT  TO  SERVE  THE  GOD  IN  MAN,  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 
says  Muriel  Strode,  AND  IF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  IS  NOT  AP- 
PARENT, I  WANT  TO  BRING  IT  FORTH,  TO  GIVE  LIFE 
TO  IT,  TO  NOURISH  IT. 

AT  THE  ROOTS  OF  GRASSES  is  on  sale  at  all  book-shops  or  may  be 
secured  from  the  publishers,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

MOFFAT,  YARD  &  COMPANY,  31  Union  Square  West,  New  York 


A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT,  WORK,  AND  AFFAIRS 

Edited  by  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  RONALD  ROSvS 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G..  F.R.S.,  N.L.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
Published  at  the  beginning  of  JANUARY,  APRIL,  JULY,  OCTOBER 

Each  number  consists  of  about  192  pages,  contributed  by  authorities  in  their  respective 
subjects.    Illustrated.    6s.  net.    Annual  Subscription,  including  postage,  25s.  6d. 

SCIENCE  PROGRESS  owes  its  origin  to  an  endeavor  to  found  a  scientific  journal 
containing  original  papers  and  summaries  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  all 
branches  of  science.  The  necessity  for  such  a  journal  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
with  the  specialization  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  modern  development  of 
scientific  thought  and  work,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  even  the  professional  man 
of  science  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  thought  and  the  progress  achieved  in 
subjects  other  than  those  in  which  his  immediate  interests  lie.  This  difficulty  is  felt  by 
teachers  and  students  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  by  the  general  educated  public  inter- 
ested in  scientific  questions.   SCIENCE  PROGRESS  claims  to  have  filled  this  want. 

JOHN  MURRAY 
Albemarle  Street  London,  W.  1 


